Bothered  by  Pattern 
Problems? 

Then  Visit  Our  Booth  No.  17 

at 

Your  Convention 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 

January  20-24 

• 

In  any  event  let  us  show  you  how  to: 

1,  Reduce  your  inventory  and  expenses 

2.  Increase  your  turnover  and  profits 


Advance  Patterns  are  not  sold  by  newspapers  or  through 
any  5c-10c  store  chain 


Advance  Patterns  have  more  large  store 
Metropolitan  representation  than  all  other 
low-priced  patterns  combined 


Visit  us  or  send  for  facts 

ADVANCE  PATTERN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

252  to  258  West  29th  Street,  New  York  City 

P.S.  The  Advance  Pattern  Company  cannot  claim  25  years  association  with  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
because  we  are  not  that  old.  But,  we  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  since  the  first  year  of  our  organ¬ 
ization,  we  haz’e  always  been  an  e.rhibitor  at  your  conventions.  And,  zue  hope  to  continue  to  be 
an  exhibitor  each  succeeding  year. 
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FEATURE  THE  SPUN’LO  LABEL 


. .  c^^HctedH  ucux  mitt ^di 


TKe  SPUN-LO  label  is  placeJ  only  in  undergarments 
made  of  genuine  SPUN-LO  Fabrics  by  tbe  country  s 
most  dependable  manufacturers.  So  wben  you  sell 
SPUN-LO  you  bave  full  assurance  tbat  your  cus¬ 
tomer  s  satisfaction,  due  to  long  wear  and  better 
workmanship,  will  result  in  a  larger  volume  of 
repeat  business.  ♦  ♦  Xbe  ever-growing  list  of  lead¬ 
ing  retailers  wbo  insist  on  tbe  SPUN-LO  label 
is  convincing  testimony  tbat  it  will  build  a  depart¬ 
ment  wbicb  is  successful  in  volume  and  profit. 

INDUSTRIAL  RAYON 


FABRICS  ARE 

knit  ky  us  from  yarn  tkat  we  produce. 
Xkey  are  pure  dyed,  unweigkted, unadul¬ 
terated.  Xkeir  ki^k  equality  never  varies. 
Tkey  are  distrikuted  only  to  a  selected 
group  of  underwear  manufacturers. 

CORPORATION 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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I5V  ClIANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


The  Berry  Conference 

HE  long  awaited  Berry  Conference  on  Industrial 
Cooperation,  made  up  of  representatives  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  labor,  bas  been  beld;  and  at  tbe  moment 
it  is  difficult  to  say  wbat  good — if  any — will  result 
from  its  efforts. 

Perhaps  no  important  gathering  held  under  gov¬ 
ernmental  auspices  was  surrounded  with  more  con¬ 
fused  and  ever-changing  statements  of  its  aims  and 
purposes  than  was  this  meeting. 

There  were  rumors  that  its  objective  was  to  de¬ 
termine  and  to  sponsor  Federal  legislation  for  the 
further  regulation  of  business.  There  were  reports 
that  out  of  its  deliberations  would  come  proposals 
for  a  revival  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  through  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  codes  governing  the  operations  of  business. 

These  rumors  and  reports  were  vigorously  denied 
by  the  Coordinator  for  Industrial  Cooperation,  and 
in  fact,  the  sponsors  of  this  Conference  asserted  again 
and  again  that  it  had  no  predetermined  program 
other  than  the  holding  of  a  public  forum  where  busi¬ 
ness  and  labor  might  discuss  the  problems  of  indus¬ 
trial  progress. 

«  »  «  »  « 

Your  President,  David  Ovens,  after  due  consider¬ 
ation,  and  after  consultation  with  retailers — large  and 
small — declined  an  invitation  to  attend  this  Confer¬ 
ence  and  to  participate  in  its  sessions. 

First  of  all,  the  announcement  of  the  Conference 
plans  indicated  that  neither  the  retailer  nor  the  con¬ 
sumer  was  to  be  granted  representation  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  or  on  the  proposed  Council,  commensurate 
with  that  allowed  industry  and  labor — despite  the 
fact  that  these  two  great  groups  must  inevitably  play 
an  important  role  in  any  sound  and  lasting  recovery 
program. 

Secondly,  we  do  not  see,  in  view  of  the  Schechter 
Decision,  how  any  Federal  legislation  for  the  regi¬ 
mentation  of  business  can  be  devised  which  would 
include  within  its  scope  retailers,  since  their  opera¬ 
tions  are  largely  local  in  character. 

And  finally,  we  believe  that  any  code  applicable 
to  all  retail  crafts  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  of 


enforcement,  and  would  result  in  a  situation  where 
retailers  who  observed  its  provisions  would  be  placed 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with  those  who  vio¬ 
lated  them  with  impunity.  This  was  our  experience 
under  the  General  Retail  Code,  and  we  believe  it 
would  be  repeated  to  a  greater  degree  under  any 
subsequent  code. 

»  «  «  «  « 

The  Berry  Conference — as  is  generally  known — 
was  far  from  successful;  as  might  have  been  pre¬ 
dicted  due  to  the  confusion,  uncertainty  and  contra¬ 
dictions  as  to  its  aims  and  purposes  which  preceded 
its  holding.  But  in  all  probability  the  so-called  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Industrial  Progress  will  be  formed.  This  Body 
will  have  the  unanimous  support  of  Labor,  but  will 
be  lacking  the  cooperation  of  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  industries  and  crafts  of  the  Nation. 

Under  these  conditions,  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  lasting  contributions  will  be  forthcoming  for  the 
solution  of  our  economic  problems. 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Invalidates  Price 
Fixing  Agreements 

HE  United  States  Supreme  Court,  through  its 
refusal  to  review  the  case  of  the  Armand  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc., — manufacturers  of  cosmetics — upholds  the 
cease  and  desist  order  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  against  that  Firm,  and  thereby  invali¬ 
dates  all  price  fixing  agreements  between  manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors — either  oral  or  written — 
affecting  goods  sold  in  interstate  commerce. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  is  the  final  chapter  in  a  case 
which  originated  fifteen  years  ago  when  the  Armand 
Company,  Inc.,  sought  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
wholesalers  and  retailers  to  maintain  the  resale  prices 
of  its  products.  Through  all  these  years  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
order  against  this  manufacturer  has  been  the  subject 
of  long  drawn-out  court  litigation. 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  uphold 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  ban  on  price  fixing, 
is  most  important  in  consideration  of  the  wide-spread 
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efforts  being  made  today  to  secure  through  legislation 
— both  Federal  and  state — the  right  of  producers  to 
fix  the  retail  prices  of  their  products  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

The  Armand  Company,  Inc.,  based  its  appeal  for 
review  on  the  contention  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  order  violated  its  constitutional  rights 
to  dispose  of  its  property  under  legal  contracts  and 
agreements.  On  the  other  hand,  attorneys  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  argued  that  such  price 
fixing  is  in  suppression  of  competition  among  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  dealers  and  deprives  consumers  of  the 
advantage  in  price  which  they  otherwise  would  obtain 
under  methods  of  free  competition. 

This  latest  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  re-affirms  again,  that  under  existing 
laws  all  attempts  of  manufacturers  to  fix  the  resale 
prices  of  their  products  through  agreements  with 
distributors  are  invalid  and  unconstitutional. 

New  York  State  Price  Fixing  Act 
Before  the  Courts 

S  was  to  be  expected,  the  validity  of  the  Feld- 
Crawford  Act — passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature — permitting  manufac¬ 
turers  to  dictate  the  retail  prices  of  their  trade 
marked  products  within  that  State,  is  now  awaiting 
decision  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany. 

Already  there  are  on  record  four  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  decisions — one  upholding  the 
validity  of  this  Act,  and  three  declaring  it  to  be  un- 
eonstitutional. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  adverse  decis¬ 
ions  on  this  Statute  have  considered  carefully  and 
well  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Justice  Rosenman  in  handing  down  a  decis¬ 
ion  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  County  said, 
“The  consumer  who  must  bear  the  burden  of  the 
increased  price,  has  no  opportunity  to  be  heard  be¬ 
fore  the  prices  are  fixed.  *****  machinery  is 
provided  for  judicial  or  administrative  review  of  any 
of  the  acts  of  producers  and  retailers  in  fixing 
prices.” 

This  brief  excerpt  from  the  lengthy  decision  of 
Justice  Rosenman  sustains  the  position  which  your 
National  Association  adopted  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
eentury  ago  in  opposition  to  price  fixing  measures. 
We  have  always  contended  that  legislation  of  this 
character — either  Federal  or  state — is  contrary  to 
the  public  interest  and  violates  the  right  of  progress¬ 
ive  retailers  to  establish  retail  prices  on  goods  which 
have  become  their  private  propertv. 

Our  position  is  further  sustained  hy  Justice 
Frederick  P.  Close,  when  he  stated  in  his  decision 
handed  down  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Westchester 


County  in  the  State  of  New  York — ^“L'nless  the  Courts 
arc  prepared  to  hold  that  by  placing  his  brand  upon 
a  commodity  the  producer  retains  a  property  right 
in  that  commodity  until  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the 
consumer,  so  that  he  may  fix  its  prices  at  every  stage 
of  distribution,  this  Statute  must  fall.” 

«  «  «  *  « 

Arguments  on  the  eonstitutionality  of  this  Aet 
have  already  been  heard  hy  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  highest  Tribunal  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Tlie 
decision  of  that  Court  is  now  being  awaited  with  in¬ 
terest.  In  all  probability,  when  this  decision  is 
handed  down,  the  Feld-Crawford  Aet  will  have  heen 
declared  unconstitutional;  and  state  price  fixing 
measures  will  have  received  a  serious  judicial  set- 
hack,  inasmuch  as  similar  acts — motleled  after  the 
New  York  State  Law — are  now  in  effect  in  approxi¬ 
mately  ten  other  states. 

Are  Federal  Employees  a  Privileged  Class? 

MPLOYEES  of  the  Federal  Government,  while 
required  to  pay  a  Federal  Income  Tax,  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  payment  of  state  income  levies. 
This  is  a  privilege  not  enjoyed  hy  the  employees  of 
private  industry,  whose  income  may  be  lower  and 
whose  continuity  of  employment  may  be  less  certain 
than  those  whose  jobs  and  salaries  are  protected  by 
the  Civil  Service  System.  In  these  respects  Federal 
Employees  do  constitute  a  privileged  class  of  our 
working  population. 

But  not  satisfied  with  these  emoluments,  they 
are  now  seeking  other  privileges  to  which  they  are 
not  entitled. 

We  refer  to  the  attempts  being  made  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  to  organize  federal  workers 
into  local  groups  which  will  permit  them  to  purchase 
goods  in  established  retail  stores  at  discounts  of  10 
per  cent  off  regular  retail  prices.  Memhership  cards 
in  such  groups  may  be  had  upon  payment  of  Sl.OO,- 
and  presentation  of  this  card  to  cooperating  stores 
entitles  a  member  to  purchase  goods  at  a  substantial 
saving  to  himself  and  at  a  substantial  loss  to  the 
retailer.  Organizers  of  these  groups  maintain  that 
non-participating  stores  will  not  he  boycotted,  but 
naturally  cooperating  stores  will  be  favored  with  the 
patronage  of  their  members. 

This  plan,  which  would  place  Federal  employees 
and  their  families  in  a  privileged  class  in  comparison 
with  our  vast  army  of  consumers,  has  no  economic 
nor  social  justification. 

Salaries  and  wages  paid  Federal  workers  are  far 
in  excess  of  those  received  by  countless  employees 
of  private  industry. 

Moreover,  no  retailer  should  be  asked  to  sell  his 
goods  at  a  loss  to  any  privileged  class  of  customers. 
This  is  unfair  to  other  customers — not  so  privileged — 
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who  may  ri<;htfully  be  called  upon  to  make  up  these 
losses  if  retailers  are  to  continue  in  business. 

Your  National  Association  and  all  progressive 
retailers  are  opposed  to  the  granting  of  professional 
discounts  and  other  special  discounts  to  retail  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  believe  it  is  the  function  of  the  retailer 
to  sell  merchandise  at  prices  consistent  with  the 
quality  of  the  goods,  his  operating  costs,  and  a  fair 
and  reasonable  profit  to  himself  as  a  return  on  his 
investment  and  as  compensation  for  his  efforts. 

Customers’  discounts  are  contrary  to  this  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  of  Retailing. 

Your  National  Association  is  taking  action  in 
Washington  to  stamp  out  these  organized  demands 
by  Federal  workers  for  special  discount  privileges. 

If  this  movement  is  under  way  in  your  city — 
please  send  us  a  complete  statement  of  the  facts.  It 
will  be  helpful  to  us  in  presenting  our  case  to  the 
proper  governmental  authorities. 

A  Long  Range  Building  Program 

^T^HE  Housing  Program  of  the  United  States  is  so 
■*-  important  to  our  national  economic  and  social  ’ 
progress  that  it  cannot  be  adequately  solved  through 
any  temporary  or  emergency  building  program. 

This  fact  is  borne  out  in  a  Report  recently  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Recovery,  Inc.,  of  which 
Saul  Cohn,  Chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee  of 
your  National  Association,  is  an  active  member.  This 
Report,  prepared  after  long  and  careful  study  of 
housing  conditions  in  our  own  Country  as  well  as  in 
England  and  other  countries  on  the  Continent,  con¬ 
tains  the  following  recommendations: — 

The  construction  of  750,000  homes  annu¬ 
ally  for  the  next  ten  years  at  costs  ranging 
from  $2,500  to  $6,000,  with  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  costing  not  more  than  $4,000,  including 
the  price  of  the  land. 

Creation  of  a  privately  financed,  large- 
scale  building  industry  in  order  to  make  the 
program  possible,  and  to  enable  homes  to  be 
built  at  a  price  the  average  wage  earner  can 
afford. 

Development  of  labor  relations  so  that 
labor  may  receive  a  greater  annual  income. 

A  complete  readjustment  of  present  fi¬ 
nancing  and  mortgage  methods. 

Drastic  amendments  of  present  antiquated 
state  and  municipal  laws  dealing  with  hous¬ 
ing  and  mortgages. 

Absolute  separation  of  the  program  from 
any  emergency  relief  plans. 

Coordination  of  all  government  home 
finance  units  under  the  United  States  De¬ 


partment  of  Commerce;  and  the  practical 
dramatization  of  the  advantages  of  home 
building  and  ownership  in  order  to  make  the 
public  home  conscious. 

«  «  «  «  « 

It  has  been  estimated  that  this  program  would 
create  employment  for  from  four  to  five  millions  of 
our  unemployed  within  one  year,  and  would  result  in 
better  housing  conditions  and  higher  standards  of 
living  for  ten  million  families  during  the  next  decade. 

We  are  in  complete  accord  with  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  better  proposal  has  thus  far  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  restore  national  economic  stability  than  a 
long  range  building  program  along  the  lines  advo¬ 
cated  by  this  Committee. 

We  repeat  again  that  such  a  program,  if  sound¬ 
ly  conducted,  would  be  the  greatest  single  factor  in 
creating  gainful  employment;  in  solving  our  relief 
problems  now  being  financed  at  terrific  cost  to  tax¬ 
payers;  in  stimulating  not  only  construction  material 
industries  hut  consumer  goods  industries  as  well;  and 
in  correcting  many  of  our  social  abuses  through  the 
wiping  out  of  slum  areas  and  the  creation  of  better 
standards  of  living  for  the  average  American  wage 
earner. 

»  »  «  •  • 

Consideration  and  discussion  of  the  advantages 
of  a  sound  housing  program  will  occupy  a  major 
place  on  the  Program  of  our  Annual  Convention. 
Members  will  be  informed  of  the  part  which  they 
should  play  in  supporting  this  movement  which  is 
rapidly  getting  under  way  and  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  bright  spots  in  business  recovery  during  the 
year  1936. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  an  Exhibit  on  Better  Housing  will 
be  staged  at  the  Convention  so  that  members  may 
know  how  they  can  cooperate  with  other  agencies 
in  their  respective  communities  in  dramatizing  the 
advantages  of  home  ownership  to  the  American 
Public. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  perhaps  no 
division  of  business  has  more  to  gain  from  a  sound 
national  housing  program  than  have  our  retail  crafts. 
For  this  reason,  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
which  the  Convention  will  present  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  this  project. 

A  National  Conference  on  Social  Security 

^^HE  first  National  Conference  of  retailers  on 
social  security  legislation — since  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  Act — wiU  be  held  at  the  forthcoming 
Annual  Convention  of  your  Association. 

The  program  of  this  Gathering — including  con¬ 
tributions  by  Vincent  M.  Miles,  member  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Social  Security  Board;  Bryce  Stewart  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Unemployment  Insurance  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor;  William  H.  Bixhy,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Washington  Contact  Committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  James  S. 
Schoff  and  Thomas  C.  Sperry,  Chairman  of  the  Un¬ 
employment  Insurance  Committees  of  the  Store 
Management  Group  and  Controllers’  Congress  re¬ 
spectively — promises  to  he  one  of  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  and  timely  sessions  of  the  Convention,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  becomes 
effective  on  January  1st. 

Every  member  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  attending  the  Convention  should  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  this  Forum  which  is  being  staged  primarily 
for  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  social  security 
legislation — both  Federal  and  state — in  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  retailers. 

«  «  «  *  « 

No  doubt  the  many  and  complicated  problems 
of  social  security  will  present  new  and  untried  prob¬ 
lems  to  retailers  during  tbe  next  few  months.  For 
this  reason,  your  National  Association  is  sparing  no 
effort  in  supplying  members  promptly  with  accurate 
information  on  all  phases  of  the  subject  and  in  ad¬ 
vising  with  members  and  groups  of  members  on 
problems  peculiar  to  their  respective  states. 

To  date — as  the  result  of  its  studies  and  delibera¬ 
tions — your  National  Association  has  available  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Bulletins  dealing  with  various  phases  of  the 
Social  Security  Program.  If,  by  chance,  you  have 
failed  to  receive  any  of  these  Bulletins — write  im¬ 
mediately  for  duplicate  copies,  for  you  should  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  their  contents.  The  series 
now  consists  of  the  following: 

Bulletin  No.  1 — General  Analysis  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Social  Security  Act,  including  its  pro¬ 
visions  on  Unemployment,  Old  Age  An¬ 
nuities,  Physical  Disability,  Maternal  and 
Welfare  Features. 

Bulletin  No.  2 — Detailed  explanation  of  the 
tax  levies  of  unemployment  insurance, 
showing  their  effect  on  operating  costs. 

BuUetin  No.  3 — Comparative  analysis  of  leg¬ 
islation  passed  by  eight  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  showing  the  relation 
of  basic  provisions  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Act. 

Bulletin  No.  4 — The  problems  of  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Legislation  Administration. 

Bulletin  No.  5 — Official  answers  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Social  Security  Board  to  questions 
submitted  by  your  National  Association 
dealing  with  the  application  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Act. 


Bulletin  No.  6 — Analysis  of  the  minimum 
costs  of  principal  types  of  unemployment 
compensation  plans  over  a  period  of  ten 
years. 

«  «  «  *  « 

Other  Bulletins  on  Social  Security  Legislation,, 
resuhing  from  the  activities  of  the  following  com¬ 
mittees  of  your  National  Association,  will  be  issued 
to  members  in  the  near  future: 

The  Washington  Contact  Coniniittee, 
which  represents  the  Association  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  all  matters  dealing  with  interpre¬ 
tations  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Act: 

The  Controllers’  Congress  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Insurance,  which  is  study¬ 
ing  certain  administrative  features  and  oper¬ 
ating  costs  of  Federal  and  state  legislation: 

The  Store  Management  Group  Committee, 
which  is  studying  the  administrative  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Program  from  the  standpoint  of 
employment  practices  and  personnel  rela¬ 
tions. 

These  Committees,  whieh  have  done  excellent 
work  to  date  in  their  respective  fields,  will  continue 
to  study  existing  and  future  problems;  and  it  shall 
be  the  policy  of  your  Association  to  provide  its  mem¬ 
bers  with  information  as  accurately  and  as  quickly 
as  possible,  which  will  enable  them  to  cope  with  the 
many  intricate  problems  which  the  Program  of  So¬ 
cial  Security  will  raise  for  all  employers. 

A  W ord  of  Caution  on  New  Credit  Policies 

EW  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  retail 
distribution  have  attracted  more  wide-spread  in¬ 
terest  than  has  the  establishment  of  liberal  credit 
policies  during  the  past  few  months. 

These  new  trends,  which  are  popularizing  the 
use  of  retail  credit,  may  be  attributed  to  the  endorse¬ 
ment  and  approval  placed  upon  instalment  buying 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  conjunction  with  its 
various  efforts  to  stimulate  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  commodities  and  consumer  goods. 

Under  most  of  the  plans  which  we  have  investi¬ 
gated,  customers  may  purchase  any  item  of  merchan¬ 
dise — from  a  pound  of  candy  to  a  piece  of  furniture 
— without  any  down  payment,  interest  or  carrying 
charge,  banking  or  credit  references;  and  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  pay  their  accounts  in  monthly  instalments 
over  a  period  of  sixty  or  ninety  days.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  only  requisite  for  opening  such  an  ac¬ 
count  is  that  the  customer  be  regularly  employed  and 

earning  a  fixed  minimum  salary. 

•  •  •  «  • 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  credit  plans  are  liable 
to  result  in  unsatisfactory  and  costly  experiences  for 
many  retail  stores. 
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In  the  first  place,  they  violate  a  fundamental 
credit  principle,  inasmuch  as  the  customer  does  not 
possess  a  substantial  equity  in  goods  which  have  no 
repossession  value. 

They  are  apt  to  decrease  the  volume  of  cash 
sales,  while  increasing  operating  costs. 

They  are  likely  to  lead  to  arbitrary  and  un¬ 
reasonable  demands  for  returns  and  adjustments 
which,  if  not  granted,  will  create  customer  ill  will. 

And  finally,  during  peak  shopping  seasons  they 
are  likely  to  create  a  condition  of  over-buying,  which 
will  inevitably  be  followed  by  a  period  of  declining 
new  purchases,  because  customer  purchasing  power 
will  have  been  encumbere«l  for  a  period  of  two  or 
three  months. 

«  «  «  «  » 

Frankly,  we  believe  that  these  new  credit  poli¬ 
cies  should  he  carefully  scrutinized  and  their  prob¬ 
able  effects  on  sound  retail  distribution  well  weighed. 
They  are  now  largely  in  the  experimental  stage  and 
we  cannot  judge  their  advantages  and  disa«lvantages 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience. 

But  we  should  remember — it  is  easy  to  offer 
these  privileges  to  our  customers,  but  hard  to  with¬ 
draw  them. 

Accordingly,  due  caution  should  be  exercised 
until  we  are  reasonably  certain  where  these  new 
credit  policies  are  leading  us. 

What’s  Wrong  With  Piece  Goods 

I^OR  several  months  the  sales  of  piece  goods  de- 
partments  have  been  declining,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  problem  has  become  so  acute  as  to  cause 
serious  concern  to  those  responsible  for  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  these  lines. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  this  situ¬ 
ation,  the  Merchandising  Division  of  your  National 
Association  recently  conducted  in  New  York  City  a 
Piece  Goods  Clinic,  at  which  the  ills  and  troubles 
of  these  departments  were  thoroughly  diagnosed  and 
remedies  prescribed  for  restoring  these  lines  to  the 
normal  healthy  position  which  they  should  occupy 
in  a  retail  store. 

The  Report  of  this  Clinic,  held  under  the  Chair¬ 
manship  of  H.  H.  Benington  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  attended  by  representatives 
of  member  stores  in  all  sections  of  the  country  as 
well  as  of  the  leading  pattern  companies,  appears  in 
this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  for  the  information  of 
members  generaUy. 

This  Report  should  be  carefully  read  by  all 
those  in  your  organization  responsible  for  the  mer¬ 
chandising,  buying  and  promotion  of  piece  goods  de¬ 
partments.  The  Report  itself  is  but  the  forerunner 
of  a  session  at  our  forthcoming  Convention,  which 
will  be  devoted  solely  to  the  discussion  of  the  cur¬ 


rent  problems  of  piece  goods  departments  and  the 
further  determination  of  methods  to  remedy  their 
shortcomings. 

The  Wolf  Award  For  Better  Packaging 

II^EMBERS  are  already  displaying  wide-spread  in- 
terest  in  the  Exhibit  and  Contest  of  Better  Retail 
Packaging — sponsored  by  Irwin  D.  Wolf  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh — to  he  staged  during  the  time  of  our  Annual 
Convention. 


This  feature  of  our  Convention  Program  is  not 
just  another  contest — it  is  being  conducted  in  order 
to  stimulate  better  packaging  of  retail  private  brands. 

In  these  days  when  the  producers  of  trade- 
marked  and  nationally  advertised  products  are  be¬ 
sieging  legislators — both  Federal  and  state — to  grant 
them  the  privilege  of  controlling  the  distribution  of 
their  goods  in  retail  channels,  and  are  even  demand¬ 
ing  the  right  to  dictate  their  resale  prices — private 
retail  brands  must  more  and  more  become  the  answer 
of  the  retailer  to  these  unwarranted  challenges  in- 
tende«l  to  transform  him  from  the  purchasing  agent 
of  the  consumer  to  the  selling  agent  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

The  keen  interest  which  this  Exhibit  and  Contest 
are  arousing  in  well  designed,  practical  an<l  useful 
packaging  is  not  to  be  minimized;  but  in  our  estima¬ 
tion  the  greatest  good  to  be  gained  from  this  Contest 
is  to  awaken  in  merchants  a  realization  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  promotion  and  sale  of  their  own 
private  branded  goods.  If  this  latter  objective  is  ac¬ 
complished — then  this  Event  will  not  have  been 
staged  in  vain. 

«  *  «  «  • 

The  conditions  for  entering  this  Contest  are  out¬ 
lined  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries  regarding  the 
requirements  to  exhibit,  or  the  regulations  governing 
the  awards. 

Every  member  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  is  eligible  to  compete;  and,  if  you  have 
anything  to  offer,  we  urge  you  to  do  so. 

The  jury  of  judges  will  shortly  be  announced, 
and  their  names  will  add  materially  to  the  prestige 
and  importance  of  this  Event,  as  well  as  the  honor 
accruing  to  any  store  fortunate  enough  to  receive  the 
Award  or  Honorable  Mention  for  special  excellence 
in  this  Contest. 

If  you  cannot  compete — plan  to  visit  the  Exhibit 
during  the  days  of  the  Convention,  and  to  attend  the 
special  session  which  wdll  be  held  for  a  discussion  of 
better  packaging  of  retail  private  brands. 

Our  Silver  Anniversary 

"PLANS  for  the  observance  of  the  Silver  Anniver- 
sary  of  the  Founding  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  are  well  under  way. 
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We  are  happy  to  report  that  no  previous  Annual 
Meeting  of  your  Organization  has  commanded  more 
interest  and  attention  on  the  part  of  memhers  gen¬ 
erally  than  the  forthcoming  one,  which  will  mark  the 
completion  of  twenty-five  years  of  successful  service 
by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  be¬ 
half  of  its  Craft. 

The  unprecedented  interest  in  this  Event  is  due 
in  part  to  the  justified  pride  which  members  have  in 
this  long  and  successful  record  of  their  National  As¬ 
sociation;  and  also  to  the  number  of  important  and 
intricate  problems  which  must  necessarily  he  consid¬ 
ered  from  the  standpoint  of  Retailing. 

Unquestionably,  the  present  trend  of  business  is 
upward — but  many  of  our  national  problems  are  far 
from  solved. 

Ten  millions  of  our  people  are  still  unemployed. 

More  than  double  that  number  are  depending 
upon  public  funds  for  their  subsistence. 

Prices  are  rising. 

The  Federal  Budget  is  still  unbalanced. 

The  cost  of  government  is  mounting. 

New  and  increased  tax  levies  seem  inevitable. 

There  are  demands  for  new  legislation  for  the 
regulation  of  business. 

Governmental  competition  with  private  business 
continues. 

Social  security  legislation  is  now  a  reality. 

Employees’  relations  are  now  governed  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Legislation. 

We  are  still  off  the  Gold  Standard. 

The  threat  of  inflation  is  not  over. 

And  the  year  1936  may  mark  the  turning  point 


in  the  solution  of  many  of  these  national  problems 
and  issues. 

«  «  *  «  « 

Business  must  keep  pace  with  the  inevitable 
changes  and  trends  which  are  taking  place  in  our 
national  economic  and  social  structure — and  retailers 
are  no  exception.  For  the  ultimate  solution  of  these 
problems  will  materially  affect — either  favorably  or 
adversely — the  welfare  and  security  of  the  American 
People  whom  they  serve. 

«  «  #  «  « 

The  forthcoming  Annual  Convention  of  your 
National  Association  is  the  Forum  to  which  members 
may  turn  for  the  pronouncement  of  sound  policies  on 
many  of  these  national  questions,  to  the  end  that 
retail  distribution  may  have  an  adequate  and  effec¬ 
tive  voice  in  their  solution. 

To  the  sessions  of  this  Convention  also,  members 
may  turn  for  advice  and  guidance  as  to  how  best  to 
modify  their  operations  in  keeping  with  changes 

which  are  taking  place  about  us. 

«  «  «  »  « 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association — you  owe  it  to  your  customers,  to  your 
employees  and  to  yourself  to  attend  the  sessions  of 
this  National  Conference;  to  participate  in  its  dis¬ 
cussions;  and  to  have  a  voice  in  its  actions. 

Holiday  Greetings 

N  behalf  of  our  Officers,  Directors  and  Staff,  we 
extend  to  the  membership  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  the  Season’s  Greetings — 
Health,  Happiness  and  Prosperity  to  One  and  All. 
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Piece  Goods  Men  Outline  Program 
to  Restore  Sales  Volume 


A  Report  by 
T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manafier,  Merchaii<Hsing  Division 


The  department  store  piece 
goods  sales  level  has  not  only 
been  going  down  for  some  time, 
hut  has  broken  badly,  and  no  one, 
including  the  fabric  manufacturers, 
has  been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  for  it. 

.\s  this  is  a  really  serious  prob¬ 
lem  for  all  retailers,  a  round-table 
conference  of  store  executives  and 
piece  goods  merchandising  execu¬ 
tives  was  called  hy  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  on  November  18th  and 
19th  to  find  out  why  the  piece 
goods  departments  are  in  this  con¬ 
dition  :  and  if  it  is  to  be  a  permanent 
condition,  to  be  planned  for  from 
now  on;  or,  if  not,  what  is  to  be 
done  to  bring  back  this  very  profit¬ 
able  business. 

Mr.  Herbert  H.  Benington,  of 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
w'as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  attending, 
“will  be  historic  in  the  annals  of 
this  branch  of  the  dr\"  goods  busi¬ 
ness”. 

So  that  all  of  our  members  may 
benefit  by  the  constructive  discuss¬ 
ion  which  featured  this  conference, 
a  comprehensive  report  has  been 
l)re])ared  for  the  readers  of  The 
Bulletin.  Some  of  the  points 
brought  out  may  not  be  entirely 
new,  but  their  significance  is  con¬ 
sidered  important  in  an  analysis  of 
the  situation. 

The  findings  of  this  gathering  of 
merchandising  executives  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  very  fact  that  a  store  sells 
piece  goods  adds  materially  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  in  which  that 
store  is  held  in  its  community. 

2.  The  piece  goods  departments 


A  LARGE  and  articulate  group  of  piece  goods  mer¬ 
chandising  men  came  together  in  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
offices  recently  and  talked  distinctly  to  the  point  for 
several  hours.  When  they  finished  they  had  laid  down 
a  program  of  great  possibilities  for  the  restoration  of 
piece  goods  volume.  Here  is  the  program,  which  may 
make  piece  goods  history. 


have  held  or  increased  their  yard¬ 
age  (customers)  sales  from  1929  to 
l'9.34. 

The  loss  in  dollar  volume, 
during  this  period,  has  been 
caused  hy  the  continued  and 
drastic  decline  in  raw  material 
and  fabric  prices. 

Raw  silk  declined  from  an 
average  of  about  $4.53  a  pound 
in  1929  to  an  average  of  about 
$1.30  in  1934. 

Rayon  declined  from  an  av¬ 
erage  of  about  $1.15  a  pound 
to  an  average  of  58  cents  a 
pound  in  1934. 

Wool  declined  from  about 
85  cents  a  pound  to  about  45 
cents  a  ixnind  in  1932  and  then 
advanced  back  to  about  81  cents 
in  1934. 

Cotton  declined  from  16  cents 
average  to  6^4  cents  average  in 
1932  and  then  advanced  back  to 
about  12j4  cents  in  1934. 

3.  The  piece  goods  departments 
serve  as  many  of  the  store’s  cus¬ 
tomers  as  the  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments. 


4.  The  iiiece  goods  deiiartments 
have  been  important  profit  makers 
for  the  dejiartment  stores. 

5.  There  will  continue  to  be  a 
good  demand  for  piece  goods.  We 
have  had  and  will  continue  to  have 
the  patronage  of : 

A.  The  woman  difficult  to  fit. 

B.  The  woman  who  desires 
quality  but  cannot  afford  it. 

C.  The  woman  who  desires  the 
unusual. 

D.  The  woman  who  desires  a 
wider  variety  and  selection 
of  colors  and  patterns. 

E.  The  dressmakers. 

6.  The  present  loss  in  piece  goods 
volume  and  customers  is  due  to  ; 

A.  Lack  of  a  sympathetic  atti¬ 
tude  and  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  stores  them¬ 
selves,  in  regard  to  the  piece 
goods  departments. 

B.  The  fact  that  stores  do  not 
treat  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments  as  style  departments. 

C.  The  fact  that  while  the  typ- 
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ical  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments  are  not  now  profit¬ 
able  in  department  stores 
and  suffer  trom  the  comjje- 
tition  of  hundreds  of  small 
neiy[hhorhood  and  si)ecialty 
stores,  the  store  devotes  a 
large  part  of  its  style  and 
promotional  efforts  to  ready- 
to-wear,  the  piece  goods  de¬ 
partments,  with  relatively 
little  outside  competition, 
being  held  to  the  smallest 
IKjssihle  promotional  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  typical  figures  taken 
from  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  reports  on  stores  show 
that  this  condition  must  he 
typical.  (Table  I) 

D.  The  fact  that  the  same  care 
is  not  given  to  selling  per¬ 
sonnel  for  ])iece  g(X)ds  and 
patterns  as  to  ready-to-wear. 

.\  style  minded  clerk  is  us¬ 
ually  put  in  ready-to-wear 
instead  of  in  the  piece 
goods,  where  the  customer 
needs  far  more  help  and 
first  class  selling  so  that  she 
can  visualize  the  goods  by 
the  yard  as  the  finished  gar¬ 
ment  she  is  really  buying. 
This  requires  a  much  more 
patient  and  understanding 
selling  than  is  required  in  a 
department  where  what  the 
customer  is  going  to  use  is 
sold  just  as  she  will  use  it 
and  she  does  not  have  to  use 
her  imagination  or  seek 
competent  advice. 

7.  The  lack  of  sewing  education 
both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  homes 
is  not  bringing  up  a  younger  cus¬ 
tomer  to  replace  the  older  ones. 

8.  The  present  fad  for  knitting 
and  knitted  garments  is  taking  away 
from  home  sewing. 

The  knitted  dress  and  casual 
styles  are  worn  longer  than  a 
fabric  dress. 

The  dress  knitted  last  spring  and 


summer  is  being  worn  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

9.  In  certain  respects  the  fabric 
departments  are  not  offering  the 
same  advantages  to  home  sewers  as 
in  the  past. 

A.  Fabric  manufacturers  w'ho 
in  the  past  reserved  their 
lines  for  retail  selling  are 
now  approaching  the  cutters 
and  catering  to  the  fabrics 
the  cutters  want. 

B.  Cutters  are  offering  wider 
ranges  of  colors  and  pat¬ 
terns  in  ready-made  gar¬ 
ments  than  they  have  in  the 
past. 

C.  Cutters  are  trying  to  fill  the 
needs  of  the  woman  difficult 
to  fit. 

D.  With  the  ending  of  the 
N.R.A.  the  cutters’  produc¬ 
tion  costs  have  come  down 
jarticularly  in  the  lower 
price  garments  —  and  so 
there  is  not  the  i)ossible  sav¬ 
ing  for  the  home  sewer  that 
there  has  been  in  the  past. 

10.  The  pressure  for  sales  and 
the  sharp  decline  in  fabric  prices 
during  the  dei)ression  built  up  too 
much  price  consciousness  in  the 
buyers’  minds. 

This  is  contradicted  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  by  the  fact  that 
these  same  price  promotions 
which  brought  large  returns  in 
the  past  are  no  longer  as  effect¬ 
ive  as  they  were — Section  D 
of  point  9  may  have  some  bear¬ 
ing  on  this. 

11.  The  increased  tendency  on 
the  part  of  fabric  manufacturers’ 
representatives  and  importers  to  so¬ 
licit  the  dressmakers’  business  di¬ 
rect,  and  in  many  cases  lo  allow 
cutters  to  buy  cuts  which  were 
formerly  bought  from  department 
stores,  have  taken  some  business 
from  stores. 

12.  Piece  goods  sales  have  been 
affected  by  the  high  pressure  selling, 

TABLE  1 


Total 

Total 

•%  Profit 

or  Loss 

Publicity  % 

Selling  % 

1930 

1934 

1930 

1934 

1930 

1934 

Silks  &  Velvets 

1.4 

6.4 

4.0 

5.6 

8.4 

9.6 

Woolens 

Ll.O 

6.9 

3.4 

4.0 

10.5 

9.9 

Wash  goods 

Women’s  Coats  &  Suits 

1.3 

22 

3.7 

3.2 

9.9 

10.8 

.5 

.6 

6.9 

8.9 

7.1 

8.5 

Women’s  Dresses 

LI. 2 

L4.8 

5.0 

6.8 

82 

10.9 

Popular  Priced  Dresses 

1.2 

L  .2 

5.6 

7.6 

8.2 

10.0 

Blouses  &  Skirts 

.1 

1.1 

4.7 

6.3 

10.4 

12.2 

Juniors’  &  Misses’  Coats  & 
Juniors’  &  Misses’  Dresses 

Suits  5.3 

L1.8 

5.0 

8.0 

7.0 

7.5 

L  .6 

L4.8 

7.2 

8.9 

8.5 

10.3 

♦L  indicates  loss. 

by  means  of  partial  payments,  of  the 
following  (in  some  cases  fostered 
by  the  Government)  : 

Automobiles 

Furniture 

Electrical  Appliances 
House  Furnishings 
Furs 

The  sales  of  all  of  these  items, 
which  are  largely  sold  on  j>artial 
payments,  has  tended  to  tie  up  the 
cash  necessary  for  smaller  pur¬ 
chases.  After  the  partial  payments 
have  l)een  made,  the  first  call  on  the 
balance  of  the  family’s  cash  is  for 
food,  which  has  risen  considerably, 
and  then  for  children’s  apparel, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  not 
quite  the  stretch  to  the  cash  to 
cover  dresses  and  coats  for  the 
woman. 

13.  W’omen  are  tending  to  econ¬ 
omize  by  wearing  last  year’s  dress 
and  using  different  trimming  and 
accessories  to  make  it  look  new. 

14.  The  present  .styles  are  more 
difficult  for  the  home  sewer  to 
make.  Each  of  the  pattern  comi^an- 
ies  admits  this  is  the  case. 

The  following  means  of  combat¬ 
ing  these  tendencies  were  discussed : 

1.  It  is  up  to  each  store  to  decide 
whether  they  want  the  jiiece  goods 
business  enough  to  go  after  it  in  the 
same  way  they  have  gone  after  the 
ready-to-wear  business. 

A.  Is  the  store  willing  to  pro¬ 
mote  piece  goods  as  a  style 
department?  Not  necessar¬ 
ily  by  changing  its  present 
advertising  but  by  supple¬ 
menting  it  with  advertising 
of  style  fabrics. 

B.  Is  the  store  willing  to  put 
style  minded  salespeople  in 
the  fabric  department,  and 
are  the  department  mana¬ 
gers  going  to  keep  them 
style  minded? 

C.  Is  the  store  willing  to  give 
the  piece  goods  departments- 
adequate  space  to  show  the 
fabrics  in  a  style  way?  (In 
1934  the  sales  per  square 
foot  of  the  silk  department 
in  stores  doing  over  $10,- 
000,000  were  higher  than 
that  of  any  ready-to-wear 
department. ) 

D.  Is  the  store  willing  to  give 
these  departments  the  prop¬ 
er  facilities  for  showing 
fabrics  in  use? 

These  are  all  questions  for  each 
store  to  decide  for  itself,  no  con¬ 
certed  action  being  possible. 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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A  few  of  the  large  battery  of  reporters  from  the  daily  and  trade  press  who  will  carry  news  of  the  Silver  Anniversary 
Convention  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  front  row,  from  left  to  right.  Hazel  Stanton,  Journal  of  Commerce; 
Willard  D.  Hart,  Women’s  Wear  Daily;  John  M.  Morahan.  New  York  American  and  Hearst  papers;  Alexander  Kaylin, 
Retailing,  Executive  Edition;  Charles  K.  MacDermut,  Jr.,  Dry  Goods  Economist;  rear,  Robert  Nathans,  Retail  Ledger; 
Thomas  F.  Conroy,  New  York  Times;  Harvey  E.  Runner,  New  York  Herald-Tribune;  J.  B.  Wallach,  New  York  Sun, 
Julien  Elfenbein,  Haire  Publications;  James  H.  Scull,  Publicity  Director,  N.R.D.G.A. 

The  Stage  Is  Set  for  Jubilee 

BY  J  AMES  H.  SCI  LL 

Wri'H  TOMioniic  skies  clearinj'  tion  of  such  character  as  to  permit  itig  Division  \\  ednesday  morning, 
hut  not  yet  cloudless,  with  operation  of  the -program  at  least  Better  selling  as  a  factor  in  prof- 
unitiue  and  far-reaching  legis-  cost.  The  X.  R.  A.  is  history,  hut  itahle  oi)eration  will  he  scrutinized 
lative  measures  looming  large  in  the  the  threat  of  restrictions  on  retail-  in  a  joint  session  of  store  managers 
elements  ])ertinent  to  husiness  in  ing  through  manufacturer  so-called  and  jiersonnel  executives,  and  simi- 
1936,  with  retail  competition  no  less  “fair  tra(ie  i)ractice  rules"  arises  as  larly,  the  profit  aspect  in  im])roved 
demanding  and  the  necessity  for  a  new  and  ominous  danger.  Again,  buying  operation  will  l)e  discussed 
scientific  store  operation  increasing-  with  a  nation  thinking  more  i)erhaps  at  a  main  session  sjK)nsored  by  the 
ly  imjx)rtant,  with  a  milestone  in  than  ever  previously  in  terms  of  new  Merchandising  Division.  The  Sales 
trade  association  history  to  com-  homes  and  home-building  on  a  vast  Promotion  Division  will  view  im- 
memorate — the  N.  R.  D.  G.  Con-  scale,  new  avenues  open  for  the  proved  advertising  and  promotion 
vention  makers  are  now  deep  in  sale  of  thousands  of  articles  sold  in  as  a  factor  contributing  to  the  credit 
preparation.  stores  which  are  applied  for  utility  column  of  retail  stores,  in  one  gen- 

One  objective  is  before  them — to  and  beauty  in  the  home.  Peak  sales  eral  session,  and  in  another  session 
make  the  Silver  Anniversary  Con-  in  home  furnishing  departments  al-  study  better  internal  promotion  as 
vention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  ready  testify  to  the  potentialities  in  an  aid  to  successful  operation.  Ex- 
Goods  Association,  at  the  Hotel  this  field,  and  a  need  is  obvious  for  i>ense  and  operating  control  will  go 
Pennsylvania,  New  York.  January  the  merchant  to  chart  his  business  under  the  fire  of  the  controllers  in 
20  to  24,  an  event  which  will  sym-  along  the  proper  course,  if  he  is  to  a  session  devoted  to  phases  of  Bet- 
lK)lize  in  a  week  of  meetings  all  the  jirofit  hy  future  developments  along  ter  Management.  Employee  Rela- 
strides  which  have  been  achieved  in  this  line.  tions,  in  its  contemporary  phases,  is 

retail  distribution  in  the  past  quar-  p  p,  due  for  discussion  in  a  joint  meet- 

ter  century,  and  in  a  knowledge  of  rrograin  Flans  Store  Management  and 

past  progress  approach  both  the  These  important  considerations  Personnel  Groups, 

immediate  and  long-range  prob-  in  the  1936  profit  picture  are  promi-  Numerous  technical  sessions, 
lems  of  the  future.  nent  in  the  convention  plans.  The  lending  themselves  to  the  general 

It  was  this  thought  which  mo-  Monday  evening  general  opening  theme  of  the  convention,  are  being 
tivated  the  adoption  of  the  theme  session  is  being  given  over  entirely  scheduled.  The  Merchandising  Di- 
of  the  Silver  Jubilee  Convention,  to  a  “down  to  brass  tacks"  discus-  vision  will  hold  meetings  on  such 
namely,  “Building  a  Profitable  sion  of  economic  and  legislative  subjects  as  linens,  domestics  and 
Store — Better  Buying,  Better  Sell-  trends  and  developments — with  im-  blankets;  men’s  clothing  and  fur- 
ing.  Better  Management.”  portant  and  well-versed  speakers  on  nishings ;  volume  merchandising ; 

A  profitable  store  in  1936  will  the  rostrum.  A  general  session  housewares,  glassware  and  china- 
require  an  adequate  understanding  Tuesday  night,  sponsored  jointly  by  ware;  toilet  goods  and  cosmetics; 
of  what  is  transpiring  on  the  na-  store  managers  and  controllers,  piece  goods,  dresses,  coats,  furs  and 
tional  horizon.  Social  security  and  will  delve  into  the  subject  of  social  accessories ;  serviceability  and  stand- 
unemployment  insurance  are  with  security  in  all  its  vital  phases,  ards.  The  Traffic  Group  will  study 
us,  and  no  merchant  can  escape  the  Housing,  with  jiarticular  emphasis  the  Federal  Motor  Carrier  Act  and 
truth  that  it  will  mean  higher  costs  on  the  merchandising  of  electrical  its  implications  for  retailers.  The 
to  stores.  The  question  is  how  appliances  and  home  equipment.  Credit  Management  Division  will 
much  higher,  and  what  merchants  will  be  under  study  at  a  general  ses-  discuss  wbat  are  now  vital  ques- 
can  do  to  have  their  state  legisla-  sion  sponsored  by  the  Merchandis-  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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Convention 


Packaging  Contest  Stirs  Enthusiasm 

BY  JAMES  H.  SCI  LL 


The  announcement  of  a  Retail 
Packaging  Clinic  to  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Silver 
Anniversary  Convention  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  brought  an  immediate 
and  enthusiastic  response  from 
member  stores  of  the  Association 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  giv¬ 
ing  strong  indications  that  the  clinic 
would  become  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  features  of  the  January  ses¬ 
sions. 

Within  the  first  few  days  follow¬ 
ing  the  announcement,  34  stores  re¬ 
ported  they  would  definitely  place 
entries  in  the  exhibit  and  additional 
stores  were  lining  up  from  day  to 
day. 

The  Packaging  Committee,  plan¬ 
ning  the  Clinic,  has  announced  fur¬ 
ther  details  regarding  the  exhibit. 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice-president,  of 
the  Kaufmann  De])artment  Stores, 
Pittsburgh,  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  will  he  the  donor  of 
the  main  award,  to  he  known  as  the 
Special  Wolf  Retail  Award. 

The  purpose  of  the  competition, 
the  Committee  has  announced,  will 
he  three-fold: 

1.  It  will  tend  to  effect  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  i)ackaging  of  pri¬ 
vate  brands,  resulting  in  increased 
sales. 

2.  It  will  stimulate  constructive 
interest  and  greater  pride  in  the 
packaged  private  brands  on  which 
the  retailer  has  staked  his  reputa¬ 
tion. 

3.  It  will  tend  to  neutralize  in 
part  the  effect  of  price  fixing  state 
legislation,  by  encouraging  stores 
to  develop  and  aggressively  drama¬ 
tize  and  promote  private  brands. 

As  Mr.  Wolf  himself  puts  it, 
“The  publicity  or  eye  value  of  a  well 
designed,  practical,  useful  package  is 
beyond  dispute.  No  one  appreciates 
this  fact  more  than  retailers,  who 
each  day  witness  many  examples  of 
an  attractively  packaged  product 
outselling  other  competitive  pro¬ 
ducts,” 

The  Southeast  Ballroom  foyer  of 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  the  conven¬ 
tion  hotel,  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  entries  during 
the  entire  week  of  the  convention, 
January  20  to  24.  A  jury  of 


These  two  dirigold  vases  will  be  given 
as  the  Special  Wolf  Award. 


judges,  shortly  to  be  known,  will 
select  the  winning  packages  during 
the  week,  and  annoutice  the  results 
in  the  Friday  morning  session 
which  will  be  devoted  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  tbe  merchandising  i)romo- 
tion  and  selling  of  private  brands 
in  retail  stores. 

According  to  tbe  rules  laid  down 
by  tbe  Committee,  all  entries  sbould 
be  mailed  or  expressed  prepaid,  to 
Wolf  Award,  N.R.D.G.A.,  225 
West  34tb  Street,  New  York,  so  as 
to  be  received  between  December 
26,  1935  and  January  10,  1936.  At 
tbe  same  time,  a  check  covering  the 
entry  fee,  (amounting  to  $1.00  per 
package  to  partially  cover  the  costs 
of  publicity,  exhibiting,  cataloging, 
etc.)  attached  to  the  entry  blank 
and  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  must  be  mailed  separately  to 
the  Association. 

The  exact  classes  or  groups  in 
which  packages  will  be  entered,  and 
for  which  honorary  awards  will  be 
made,  were  indicated  in  the  last 
issue  of  The  Bulletin,  and  will 
be  announced  definitely  within  a 
few  days.  In  all  likelihood  they  will 
be  made  in  recognition  of  the  pack¬ 
age  of  greatest  attractiveness  print¬ 
ed  in  single  color;  the  package  of 
greatest  attractiveness  printed  in 
more  than  one  color;  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  package  from  the  angle  of 
shelf  or  counter  visibility;  the  most 


effective  redesigned  package  (a 
“before  and  after”  exhibit  being 
submitted) ;  the  most  effective  new 
package  develoixjcl  during  the  year; 
the  most  effective  package  display¬ 
ing  merchandising  ingenuity  re¬ 
gardless  of  adaptation  of  art ;  the 
most  effective  package  for  consum¬ 
er  convenience ;  the  most  effective 
store-designed  Christmas  box;  and 
tbe  most  effective  package  used  by 
a  group  of  stores.  Tbe  Special 
Wolf  Retail  Award  will  be  given 
to  the  store  whose  package  is  select¬ 
ed  by  the  jury  as  the  best  among 
those  submitted  in  these  classes. 

'I’he  full  conditions  of  the  com¬ 
petition,  drawn  up  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Special  Wolf  Retail  Award  will 
l)e  made  for  the  most  effective  package 
used  in  1935  by  a  retail  store.  A  pack¬ 
age  under  this  condition  means  a  pack¬ 
age  definitely  in  use  in  the  distribution  of 
a  packaged  commodity  to  the  consumers 
thereof. 

2.  Packages  may  be  entered  by  any  re¬ 
tail  store,  whether  or  not  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  -Associa¬ 
tion. 

3.  The  -Award  will  be  made  to  the  re¬ 
tail  store  using  the  package  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  sale  of  a  product,  regard¬ 
less  of  who  makes  the  entry. 

4.  Honorary  awards  will  be  made  to 
each  class  of  package,  and  the  Special 
Wolf  Retail  Award  will  be  made  from 
among  the  winners  of  the  group  hon¬ 
orary  awards.  The  winner  of  one  hon¬ 
orary  award  is  automatically  out  of  com¬ 
petition  for  any  other  honorary  award. 

5.  In  judging  the  entries,  the  decision 
of  the  jury  is  final  in  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  this  competition. 

6.  The  class  or  classes  (see  above)  in 
which  the  package  is  to  compete,  shall 
be  stated  by  those  who  enter  packages. 
In  case  of  faulty  allocation  of  entries, 
the  Jury  reseives  the  right  to  reclassify. 
-A  single  exhibit  may  be  entered  in  one 
or  more  classes. 

7.  Any  retail  store  may  enter  more 
than  one  package  regardless  of  class — 
although  limited  to  a  total  of  25  entries. 

8.  An  entry  fee  of  $1.00  per  package 
is  charged  to  cover  the  costs  of  publicity, 
exhibiting,  cataloging,  etc. 

9.  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
-Association  does  not  assume  any  respon- 
siblity  for  loss  or  damage  through  fire, 
theft  or  any  other  cause,  for  packages 
in  transit  or  in  its  custody,  although  all 
reasonable  precautions  will  be  taken. 

10.  The  submission  of  an  entry  in  this 
competition,  constitutes  an  acceptance  of 
all  the  conditions  set  forth  in  this  an¬ 
nouncement. 
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Social  Security 


Federal  Social  Security  Board 
Interpretations  of  Law 


ON  October  25th,  Committees 
of  the  X.  R.  1).  (i.  A.  met  in 
Washinjfton,  D.  C.,  and  con¬ 
ferred  with  one  of  the  memhers  of 
tlie  Federal  Social  Secnrity  Hoard. 
Ten  definite  (luestions.  which  were 
developed  as  the  resnlt  of  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  problems  connected  with 
.Social  Security  legislation,  were 
submitted  to  the  Social  Security 
Board  through  the  member  who 
was  present  at  the  conference.  This 
bulletin  will  present  the  questions, 
and  the  answers  as  they  have  just 
been  received  from  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Hoard,  together  with  our 
own  comment. 

Question  1.  Has  any  thought  been 
given  to  amending  the  law  so  that 
only  the  wages  of  those  eligible 
for  unemployment  benefits  will 
be  subject  to  tax? 

Anstver — The  Social  Security  Board 
has  not  decided  to  offer  such  an 
amendment,  although  the  subject 
is  still  open  to  consideration. 
State  laws  are  at  present  free  to 
make  everyone  on  the  payroll 
eligible  for  benefits,  and  many  of 
the  laws  do  this,  although  limit¬ 
ing  the  maximum  amount  of 
benefits. 

Comment — The  question  refers  to 
the  fact  that  under  some  State 
laws  wages  over  certain  definite 
amounts  are  not  ta.xable,  and  the 
recipients  of  such  wages  are  not 
eligible  for  unemployment  bene¬ 
fits.  The  Federal  law  (with  re¬ 
spect  to  unemployment)  requires 
the  payment  of  a  tax  on  the 
wages  of  all  employees  (except 
as  to  certain  specified  types  of 
employment).  Since  the  taxes 
paid  under  the  Federal  law  are 
not  for  direct  unemployment 
compensation,  no  benefit  accrues 
to  the  State  fund  by  reason  of 
the  tax  paid  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  salaries  which 
were  exempt  under  the  State 
law. 

There  are  two  ways  to  remedy 
this  situation.  One  is  to  make 
State  laws  ta.x  all  wages,  without 
limitation  as  to  amount.  The 
other  method  is  to  amend  the 


Federal  law  so  that  taxable  wages 
( with  respect  to  an  apiiroved 
State  law )  may  he  regarded  as 
those  paid  to  employees  eligible 
to  receive  State  unemployment 
benefits.  If  State  laws  are 
amended  to  conform  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  .Act  and  thus  make  all  wages 
taxable,  the  State  fund  will  be 
built  up  more  cjuickly.  Moreover, 
if  the  rate  of  the  State  tax  is 
nine-tenths  of  the  Federal  tax 
(as  it  is  in  some  State  laws)  the 
employer  will  have  paid  no  more 
than  the  required  total  State  and 
Federal  tax  without  such  a  State 
amendment,  and  the  amount  usa¬ 
ble  for  direct  (memployment  com- 
])ensation  in  the  State  will  be 
greater. 

«  *  * 

Question  2.  Different  States  may 
have  varying  exemptions  and  de¬ 
finitions  of  exempt  employees. 
Will  the  Board  use  a  guiding 
hand  to  attempt  to  establish  some 
degree  of  uniformity? 

Answer — In  the  interest  of  uni¬ 
formity,  the  Board’s  model  bills 
will  recommend  standard  exemp¬ 
tions  and  definitions,  but  the 
States  are,  of  course,  free  to  de¬ 
cide  their  ow'u  coverage. 

Comment — .Some  stores  may  have 
employees  whose  salaries  would 
be  taxable  in  two  States,  or  some 
store  organizations  ojierating  in 
two  States  might  find  that  cer¬ 
tain  of  their  employees  would  be 
exempt  in  one  State  and  not  in 
the  other.  Moreover,  the  types 
of  employment  exempted  under 
some  State  laws  vary,  compared 
to  each  other  and  to  the  Federal 
law.  These  situations  will  create 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  add 
to  the  work  of  ta.x  jiayers  in  com¬ 
piling  the  necessary  reports.  The 
remedy  obviously  is  to  have  uni¬ 
form  State  and  Federal  laws. 

*  *  * 

Question  3.  Will  gratuities  to  em¬ 
ployees  be  reganled  as  payroll? 

Answer — The  question  as  to  whether 
gratuities  to  emjjloyees  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  i)art  of  the  jiayroll  is  a 
question  of  interpretation  of  the 


Swial  Security  Act  which  must 
be  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue. 

Comment — It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to 
learn  the  amount  of  gratuities 
given  to  employees.  The  X.  R. 
I).  G.  A.  Committees  have  asked 
that  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  regard  as  taxable  wages, 
only  such  amounts  and  items  as 
would  ordinarily  be  indicated  on 
income  ta.x  form  No.  1099,  now 
used  for  reporting  the  income 
paid  to  single  employees  receiv¬ 
ing  over  $1000  per  year  and  to 
married  employees  receiving  over 
$2500  per  year.  (Form  No.  1099 
does  not  re(|uire  that  tips  be  re¬ 
ported  by  the  employer). 

*  *  ♦ 

Question  4.  Section  903  (a)  par. 
2,  requires  that  no  State  may  pay 
benefits  to  the  unemployed  until 
at  least  two  years  after  contribu¬ 
tions  have  begun.  Presumably 
this  means  that  benefits  may  be 
paid  solely  on  account  of  unem¬ 
ployment  occurring  after  the  two 
year  jKjriod.  However,  these 
questions  are  raised : 

(a)  Must  the  required  waiting 
period  occur  after  the  said 
two  years  or  may  unem- 
])loyment  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  end  of  the  two 
year  period  be  regarded  as 
constituting  all  or  part  of 
the  required  waiting  peri¬ 
od? 

(b)  Must  the  employment  re¬ 
cord  on  which  benefits  are 
payable  occur  after  the 
two  years  of  contribution 
payment  or  may  employ¬ 
ment  enjoyed  during  the 
first  two  years  of  contri¬ 
butions  serve  as  a  basis 
for  benefit  payments? 

Answer — (a)  A  State  may  allow 
the  waiting  period  to  be  accumu¬ 
lated  prior  to  the  two-year  period 
required  in  Section  903  (a)  (2). 
The  Board’s  model  bill  will  rec¬ 
ommend  its  accumulation  after 
that  date.  (C ant’d  on  page  14) 
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(b)  Employment  during  the 
first  two  years  of  contrilmtion 
may  serve  as  a  basis  for  benefit 
payments.  The  Hoard’s  model 
bill  will,  however,  recommend 
that  employment  during  the  first 
year  of  contribution  he  disre¬ 
garded;  if  this  recommendation 
is  followed  the  employers  in  a 
given  State  will  he  allowed  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period  of  time  to  change 
their  methods  of  keei)ing  records 
and  payrolls. 

Commpnt — This  c[uestion  relates  to 
the  requirements  of  State  laws  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  certi¬ 
fication  hy  the  Federal  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Hoard.  The  juirpose  of 
the  requirement  of  the  Federal 
.\ct  for  an  approved  State  law, 
that  benefits  shall  not  he  paid  un¬ 
til  two  years  after  contributions 
have  hegun,  is  to  permit  the 
building  up  of  State  unemploy¬ 
ment  funds.  Hoth  of  the  con¬ 
templated  recommendations  in 
the  Hoard’s  model  hill,  if  follow- 
<?d,  will  contribute  further  to  this 
pur])ose.  Hoth  appear  to  be  rea¬ 
sonable  requirements  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  State  plan. 

The  Hoard’s  recommendation 
that  employment  during  the  first 
year  of  contrihution  be  disregard¬ 
ed  is  especially  interesting  to  re¬ 
tailers,  most  of  whom  feel  that 
the  contemplated  plan  (in  some 
States)  of  requiring  full  payroll 
reports  weekly  or  monthly  after 
January  1,  1936,  calls  for  more 
work  than  is  necessarv. 

♦  *  *  ' 

Question  5,  With  resjiect  to  em¬ 
ployees  in  different  States  and 
the  movement  of  employees  be¬ 
tween  States,  there  seems  to  be 
a  need  for  reciprocal  agreements 
involving  transfers  of  credits  be¬ 
tween  States.  Some  States  al- 
leady  have  reci[)rocal  provisions 
in  their  laws  either  as  to  contri¬ 
butions  or  benefits  or  both.  Can 
the  Hoard  guide  States  in  this 
resj)ect  and  does  it  feel  that  the 
Federal  laws  should  be  amended 
to  require  such  reciprocal  provi¬ 
sions  in  State  laws? 

Answer — We  are  working  on  a  jiro- 
vision  which  may  he  placed  in  the 
Board’s  model  bills  which  will 
endeavor  to  meet  the  problem  of 
employees  working  in  several 
States  and  employees  moving 
from  one  State  to  another. 

Comment — This  particularly  in¬ 
volves  stores  on  State  borders 
and  which  have  regular  delivery 
stations  and/or  routes  in  States 


other  than  the  one  in  which  the 
main  store  is  located.  It  also  in¬ 
volves  stores  with  branches  in 
several  States  and  which  transfer 
employees  between  branches. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Question  6.  Registration  numbers 
may  run  into  nine  digits.  The 
ci)pying  of  these  numhers  time 
after  time  will  he  costly.  There 
is  some  possibility  that  another 
set  of  registration  numhers  may 
he  required  with  regard  to  the 
old  age  benefits  ta.\.  Will  there 
be  correlation  of  registration  for 
State  and  Federal  iniriwses? 

Answer — The  Hoard  is  working  on 
the  problem  of  correlating  possi¬ 
ble  registration  for  State  and 
Federal  purposes. 

Comment — Xo  matter  what  type  of 
reporting  is  required  under  the 
State  laws,  presumably  some 
identification  system  will  be  nec¬ 
essary.  The  advantages  of  corre¬ 
lating  registration  for  State  and 
Federal  purposes  are  obvious. 

*  *  * 

Question  7.  In  some  quarters  there 
is  talk  of  the  necessity  of  senditig 
a  copy  of  payroll  records  to  the 
State.  An  alternative  method  of 
rejxirting  suggested  would  in¬ 
volve  simply  an  inventory  of  the 
total  number  of  employees  and 
the  amount  of  the  payroll  on 
January  1,  with  supplementary 
reports  of  accessions  and  termi¬ 
nations.  What  Federal  reports 
will  be  needed?  How  simple  may 
these  he  and  how'  may  they  be 
correlated  to  the  State  laws  ? 
The  alternative  method  above  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  mil¬ 
lions  will  never  be  unemjdoyed. 

Answer  —  Reports  under  Titles 
Vm  and  IX  will  be  required  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
It  is  entirely  up  to  the  .State  as 
to  which  method  of  rejiorting  of 
payroll  records  it  requires.  The 
Board  is  planning  to  make  a 
study  of  the  best  accounting  and 
reporting  i)rocedures,  and  draw- 
up  a  model  plan  of  administra¬ 
tion  for  recommendation  to  the 
States. 

Comment — The  fiuestion  of  report¬ 
ing  for  State  purposes  is  one  of 
the  most  important  to  retail 
stores.  In  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  under  date 
of  November  15th,  w-hich  also  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  November  Bulletin 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  a  simpli¬ 
fied  and  practicable  method  of 
re|X)rting  is  outlined. 


Already  the  District  of  Coluin- 
hia  has  established  a  simple  rou¬ 
tine  for  reporting  w-hich  does 
not  involve  the  furnishing  of 
complete  payroll  records  every 
week  or  month.  Titles  VIII  and 
IX  in  the  answer  above  refer  to 
the  Sections  of  the  Federal  law- 
on  the  taxes  with  respect  to  old 
age  benefits  and  the  ta.xes  for  un- 
emidoyment  compensation  pur- 
IMJses,  resjiectively. 

*  *  * 

Question  8.  When  will  tax  pay¬ 
ments  he  required  under  the  old 
age  benefits  section  of  the  law-? 
We  should  like  to  know  as  soon 
as  possible  wbat  determination 
will  be  made  by  the  Hoard  on 
this. 

Answer — The  times  and  manner  of 
payment  of  the  taxes  w-ith  re¬ 
spect  to  employment  (Title  \TII) 
have  not  yet  been  definitely  de¬ 
cided  by  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue.  The  Hoard,  of 
course,  is  cooperating  w-ith  the 
Treasury  in  the  consideration  of 
these  and  similar  problems,  but 
has,  itself,  no  authority  in  the  be¬ 
come  payable  until  1937? 

Comment — The  law  itself  is  inde¬ 
finite  on  this  point.  It  leaves  even 
the  manner  of  collecting  the  tax 
to  the  Social  Security  Hoard. 

*  *  ♦ 

Question  9.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Federal  law  which  relates  to  the 
liability  for  tax  on  the  payroll  of 
sub-contractors.  What  is  the 
Hoard’s  point  of  view-  on  this,  and 
w-hat  method  may  he  prescribed 
w'herehy  the  principal  may  trans¬ 
fer  the  liability  entirely  to  the 
sub-contractor  ? 

Answer — The  model  hills  of  the 
Hoard  will  probably  provide  that 
to  avoid  evasion,  the  principal 
should  be  liable  for  the  tax  on 
the  payroll  of  his  sub-contract¬ 
ors,  unless  the  sub-contractor  ac¬ 
cepts  the  liability  hy  written 
agreement  pursuant  to  the  gener¬ 
al  regulations  of  the  State  ad¬ 
ministrative  authority. 

Comment — This  question  was  ask¬ 
ed  to  determine  the  responsihility 
of  principals  under  the  Federal 
law  for  taxes  on  the  wages  of  the 
employees  of  sub-contractors. 
While  no  State  Commissions 
have  as  yet  prescribed  a  written 
agreement,  such  as  ajipears  neces- 
.sary  to  protect  the  principal,  in 
our  opinion  the  following  agree¬ 
ment  might  be  adequate.  It  was 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Recent  Social  Security  Developments 


BY  THE  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 


The  Social  Security  Committees 
of  the  Association  have  i)laced 
themselves  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  “full  registration  and  re- 
])orting”  in  connection  with  unem- 
])loyment  tax  administration.  In 
])resenting  the  case  for  a  simplified 
metho<l  of  administration  to  the 
Federal  Swial  Security  Hoard  (see 
page  38  of  the  November  Bulletin 
or  page  5  of  the  S])ecial  Bulletin  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  entitled 
"The  .Administration  of  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Legislation”)  the  Committee 
received  a  sympathetic  response.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  Social  Security- 
Board  will  s(X)n  make  a  formal  state¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  for  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  purposes  no  de¬ 
tailed  i)ayroll  records  will  be  re¬ 
quired. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Unem¬ 
ployment  Comjiensation  Board  has 
recently  made  an  announcement  to 
the  effect  that  “simplified”  reporting 
only  will  be  required  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  District’s  Unemjdoy- 
ment  Insurance  I^w.  The  Board  in¬ 
dicated  it  will  approve  a  plan  to 
■eliminate  the  complicated  system  of 
individual  card  index  records  previ¬ 
ously  believed  necessary.  The  change 
affects  about  15,000  employers  and 
■60,000  workers  in  the  District.  It 
will  institute  a  system  which  will 
require  individual  records  of  em¬ 
ployees  only  when  they  lose  their 
jobs.  The  Board  will  be  freed  from 
the  burden  of  records  on  thousands 
of  workers  who  go  many  years 
without  change  of  emidoyment.  Un¬ 
der  the  system  jdanned  previously, 
the  Board's  staff  would  have  been 
compelled  to  kee])  some  1,440,000 
cards  on  the  District’s  estimated 
60,000  workers  eligible  for  benefits. 
The  new  system  will  require  contin¬ 
uous,  individual  records  only  on  the 
small  percentage  of  temporary  and 
casual  labor.  This  plan  was  jtro- 
posed  by-  several  large  District  firms. 
It  will  be  put  into  ()])eration  when 
the  Board  begins  collections  on  local 
payrolls  next  February,  unless  some 
material  objection  is  ])resented.  Em¬ 
ployers  will  file  monthly,  detailed 
payroll  reports  only  on  their  tempor¬ 
ary  workers.  They  will  file  d  Jailed 
records  of  “permanent  employees” 


only  when  they  lose  or  change  their 
jobs. 

We  suggest  retailers  in  states  hav¬ 
ing  Unemployment  Laws  urge  a 
similar  regulation. 

Statement  of  Federal  Board  on 
Payroll  Reeorils  and  Forms 

A  recent  letter  from  the  F'xecu- 
tive  Director  of  the  Social  Security- 
Board  to  Harold  Young  of  the  N.R. 
D.(j..\.  relates  to  a  question  up¬ 
permost  in  the  minds  of  many  retail 
executives,  i.e.,  what  forms  and  rec¬ 
ords  will  he  required?  This  bears 
out  the  information  which  was  con¬ 
tained  on  page  36  of  the  November 
Bulletin  and  in  the  Special  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  un¬ 
der  the  sub-head  “Changes  in  Pay¬ 
roll  Procedure,  Forms,  etc.”  The 
letter  follows : 

“The  attention  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  has  been  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  anxiety  of  employers 
regarding  payroll  and  other 
records  which  may  be  imposed 
upon  them  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  data  to  the  Federal 
and  state  government  with  re¬ 
spect  to  olcl-age  benefits  and  un¬ 
employment  compensation  un¬ 
der  the  .Social  Security  .Act. 

“May  we  suggest  that  you 
make  this  letter  public  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  fact  that  both  the 
Board  and  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  are  making  progress 
in  the  preparation  of  rules  and 
regulations.  The  absence  of  the 
receipt  of  these  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  covering  the  administra¬ 
tive  and  ta.xing  pnnisions  of 
the  act  need  cause  no  immediate 
concern  to  employers,  since  the 
first  taxes  for  which  employers 
are  liable  are  those  under  Title 
IX  which  do  no  accrue  until  the 
calendar  year  1936.  This  is  an 
e.xcise  tax  on  payrolls  of  em¬ 
ployers  of  eight  or  more  jier- 
sons.  No  return  or  ])ayment  of 
this  tax  is  due  until  Januarv, 
19.37. 

“Ta.xes  for  old-age  benefits 
under  Title  NTH  of  the  .Act 
first  accrue  on  January  1,  1937. 
This  is  an  income  ta.x  on  em¬ 
ployees  and  an  excise  ta.x  on 


employers,  with  respect  to  em¬ 
ployment  after  December  31, 
19.36.  .As  yet  it  has  not  been  de¬ 
termined  when  the  first  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  ta.xes  will  begin. 

"Subject  to  appropriations 
by  Congress,  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  .Act  relating 
to  Federal  grants  to  states  will 
become  operative  for  Old-.Age 
.Assistance  (Title  I),  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  Ad¬ 
ministration  (Title  HI),  .Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  ('I'itle 
IN'),  Maternal  and  Child 
Health,  Crippled  Children,  and 
Child  W'^elfare  (Title  Y),  and 
Aid  to  the  Blind  (Title  X); 
provided,  the  State  laws  con¬ 
form  to  the  standards  set  forth 
in  the  Social  Security  .Act.  Un¬ 
der  this  law,  the  States  .Acts 
must  be  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  on  or  before 
January  1,  1936,  if  appropria¬ 
tions  are  made  available  by 
Congress  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  calendar  year  1936.  Not 
all  of  the  states  now  conform 
to  the  Federal  requirements. 

The  Social  Security  Board, 
the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Latwr,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of 
The  Treasury  Defxirtment  are 
now  working  on  rules,  regula¬ 
tions,  forms  and  procedures  for 
all  titles  of  the  .Act,  including 
the  requirements  for  estimating 
the  amounts  to  be  granted  to 
the  states  under  the  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  .Act  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

“When  the  requirements  have 
been  determined  for  all  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  act,  both  the  Fed¬ 
eral  and  state  governments  will 
necessarily  notify  employers 
through  proper  channels  of  the 
forms  and  returns  required  in 
the  administration  of  the  Social 
Security  .Act.  Pending  such  no¬ 
tice,  which  will  be  given  in 
ample  time,  there  need  be  no 
haste  at  present  for  employers 
to  make  arrangements  regard¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  legal  and 
accounting  jjrocedures  and  new 
payroll  and  record  forms.” 
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Controllers’  Congress 


Part-Time  Work  in  Wisconsin  Law 

BY  HUGO  KUECHENMEISTER 

Controller,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee  and  Chairman,  Controllers’  Congress 


For  retailers,  the  problems  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  use  of  part-time 
workers  will  be  present  under  any 
type  of  Unemployment  Plan,  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  a  Pooled  Fund,  Reserve 
Account,  or  Guaranteed  Employ¬ 
ment  Plan.  All  merchants  know  that 
fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  their 
business  cannot  be  met  by  mechan¬ 
ization  or  such  labor  saving  devices 
as  are  used  by  manufacturers,  but 
that  regular  employees  must  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  extra  workers.  The 
Wisconsin  Commission  has  repeat¬ 
edly  stated  that  “Registration  of 
part-time  workers  presents  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  the 
entire  administration  of  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Act.”  It  might  be  timely, 
therefore,  to  review  the  experience 
under  the  Wisconsin  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Law  with  re¬ 
gard  to  extra  employees. 

The  original  Wisconsin  law  clear¬ 
ly  excluded  from  benefits  and  de¬ 
fined  payroll,  any  person  who  was 
unable  or  unwilling  to  work  full¬ 
time  and  who  customarily  worked 
less  than  one-half  the  full-time 
hours  per  week,  provided  the  indi¬ 
vidual  was  properly  registered  with 
the  State.  Part-time  workers  were 
divided  into  the  following  classes : 

1.  Class  “A” — consisted  of  regular 
part-time  workers  who  wished 
continuous  part-time  employ¬ 
ment. 

2.  Class  “B” — consisted  of  those 
employed  for  special  occasions, 
such  as  store-wide  sales,  snow 
removal,  and  other  special  oc¬ 
casions  of  less  than  one  week’s 
duration. 

3.  Class  “C” — consisted  of  Christ¬ 
mas  extras  who  could  he  em¬ 
ployed  full-time  between  Decem¬ 
ber  1  and  December  24. 

4.  Class  “D” — dealt  with  student 
nurses  in  accredited  nursing 
schools. 

Class  “A”  Part-Time  W  orkers 

As  stated  above  all  wages  of  part- 
time  workers  were  excluded  from 
defined  payroll,  which  was  the  basis 
for  computing  the  amount  of  month¬ 
ly  contributions  to  the  emplover’s 


reserve  and  the  Commission,  in 
order  to  prevent  abuses  of  this  priv¬ 
ilege,  set  up  the  following  proced¬ 
ure  : 

1.  Each  part-time  worker  filled  out 
an  application  at  the  store.  This 
application  was  forwarded  to  the 
Commission,  together  with  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  registration.  The  cer¬ 
tificate  of  registration  listed  the 
names  of  the  various  applicants 
in  duplicate.  The  Commission 
retained  one  copy  of  the  certifi¬ 
cate  and  returned  the  other  to 
the  employer,  with  the  word 
“Approved”  after  the  names  of 
the  workers  properly  registered. 
It  then  notified  each  properly 
registered  part-time  worker  that 
his  application  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  for  part-time  work  with 
the  named  employer. 

2.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the 
employer  reported  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  the  name  of  each  part- 
time  worker  and  the  hours 
worked  per  week  whenever  they 
exceeded  one-half  of  the  normal 
hours.  At  the  close  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  fiscal  year  the  employ¬ 
er  submitted  a  detailed  report  for 


HARV'/VRD  University  showed 
payroll  costs  in  department 
stores  in  1934  to  be,  according  to 
size  of  store: 

2  to  4  million  volume  17.3  of  Sales 
4  to  10  million  volume  18.25  “  “ 

10  to  20  million  volume  18.4  “  “ 

20  million  or  more  18.35  “  “ 

These  payroll  percentages  do  not 
include  workroom  payroll,  which  in 
such  departments  as  ready-to-wear, 
millinery,  corsets,  furniture,  drap¬ 
eries,  etc.,  usually  add  a  percentage 


each  part-time  worker,  showing 
the  hours  worked  and  wages  paid 
for  each  week  of  the  fiscal  year. 

3.  In  order  to  provide  for  seasonal 
peaks,  such  as  Easter  and 
Christmas,  the  Commission  ruled 
that  a  part-time  worker  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  one  week  of 
more  than  half-time  for  every 
two  weeks  of  less  than  one-half 
time  hut  could  only  work  eight 
weeks  of  more  than  half-time  in 
any  one  year.  If  the  ratio  of  two 
part-time  to  one  full-time  were 
exceeded,  or,  if  more  than  eight 
full-time  weeks  were  worked  by 
an  employee  in  a  year,  then  the 
employer  immediately  became  li¬ 
able  for  contributions  on  the 
employee’s  total  salary. 

Class  “B”  Registrations 

Registration  of  Class  “B”  extras 
was  relatively  simple.  These  extras 
were  employed  for  special  events,, 
such  as  a  store-wide  sale,  but  of  less 
than  one  week’s  duration.  The  em¬ 
ployer  simply  obtained  a  permit 
from  the  Commission  to  employ  so 
many  extras  for  a  specified  event,. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


of  from  .5%  of  sales  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  which  does  not  have  a 
furniture  department  to  2.5%  of 
sales  in  a  women’s  ready-to-wear 
store.  As  a  basis  for  our  calcula¬ 
tions,  we  will  use  an  average  of  1% 
workroom  costs  added  to  payroll 
percentages  furnished  by  Harvard. 

The  net  rate  of  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  cost  (exclusive  of  any  Old 
Age  Pension  insurance)  for  the 
years  indicated,  including  Federal 
and  District  of  Columbia  proposed 
assessments  are  as  follows: 


1941  and  after 

1936  1937  1938  to  1940  Maximum  Minimum 

1.1  2.2  3.3  4.3  1.8 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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National  Capital  Controllers’  Group 
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A  Quota-Bonus  System  in  Which 
All  Employees  Share 


IN  this  system  all  employees,  sell¬ 
ing  and  non-selling,  share.  First 
it  is  necessary  to  find  for  each 
selling  department  the  relation  that 
each  month’s  sales  normally  liear  to 
sales  of  the  year’s  total.  To  do  this 
we  cannot  use  the  total  sales  of  the 
entire  department  because  there  are 
times,  such  as  the  Anniversary  Sale, 
Christmas,  etc.  when  we  have  extra 
salespeople  and  if  we  used  the  sales 
of  the  entire  department  the  quota 
for  the  regular  salesjjeople  would 
be  too  great  in  the  sales  months  and 
too  small  in  the  normal  months. 

We  take  the  average  of  three 
years’  sales  of  the  regular  full-time 
salespeople  and  use  those  figures 
for  the  month-to-year  ratio.  We 
next  find  the  average  percent  of  cost 
of  these  regular  salespeople,  and 
then  compare  with  published  figures 
such  as  those  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  and  others.  After  this  we 
use  judgment  as  to  what  percent  we 
shall  allow  for  selling  to  each  de¬ 
partment,  and  arrive  at  a  basic  cost 
of  selling. 

Let  us  assume  that  for  a  parti- 


This  interesting  report  on  a 
working  quota-bonus  system 
conies  to  us  from  a  store  which 
has  a  sales  volume  of  about 
$1,000,000. 


cular  department,  which  we  shall 
call  X,  the  basic  selling  cost  arrived 
at  is  5%,  and  further  assume  the 
salaries  of  three  salespeople  of  X 
department,  one  of  whom — Miss 
Green — gets  a  salary  of  $15  per 
week  or  $750  per  year.  It  is  evident 
that  this  person,  must  sell  $15,000 
])er  year  to  earn  her  pay. 

The  table  shows  the  way  we  set 
up  the  figures  for  the  year.  We 
then  break  this  $15,000  down  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  relative  position  of 
the  months  in  the  year’s  business  as 
found  by  our  first  move,  and  we  find 
the  monthly  quota  figures  for  Miss 
Green  as  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  table. 

Those  working  at  other  salaries 
are  treated  in  like  manner  and  we 


finally  have  a  normal  month’s  quota 
for  each  month  in  the  year.  We 
also  find  for  each  department  the 
variation  in  monthly  selling  costs — 
due  to  seasonal  variation  in  sales — 
from  the  budgeted  cost  (5%  in  the 
example  shown ) .  We  arrive  at 
these  monthly  variations  by  simply 
dividing  each  month’s  salary  of  one 
of  the  salespeople  by  that  salesper¬ 
son’s  res|x.‘Ctive  month’s  sales  quota. 
Using  Miss  Green  again  to  illus¬ 
trate,  we  take  her  month’s  salary, 
which  w'e  assume  to  be  the  same 
each  month  or  1/12  of  $750  or 
$62.50,  and  divide  it  by  her  Febru¬ 
ary  sales  quota  of  $669  to  arrive  at 
the  budgeted  selling  cost  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  9.34%.  This  procedure  is 
followed  for  each  month  and  each 
de])artment. 

The  monthly  budgeted  selling 
costs  come  in  handy  if  extras  are 
added  for  any  reason,  as  we  divide 
their  weekly  salary  by  the  budgeted 
percent  of  selling  cost  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  month  to  get  a  weekly  sales 
quota  for  them. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


X  DEPARTMENT’S  BASIC  SELLING  COST— 5% 


(1)  (2)  (3) 


Monthly’  varia- 

Miss  Brown 

Miss  Green 

Miss  While 

tion  in  Selling 

Ratio  of 

Distribution 

Distribution 

Distribution 

Cost  (on  basis 

Monthly  Sales 

by  Month  of 

by  Month  of 

by  Month  of 

of  5%  annual 

to  Year’s 

Annual  Sales 

Annual  Sales 

Annual  Sales 

Month 

cost) 

Total 

Quota 

Quota 

Quota 

($13,500) 

(815,000) 

($18,000) 

February  . 

9.34% 

4.46% 

$602 

$669 

$803 

March  . 

8.11 

5.14 

694 

771 

925 

April  . 

7.09 

5.88 

794 

882 

1058 

May  . 

4.49 

9.28 

1253 

1392 

1670 

June  . 

3.90 

10.69 

1443 

1604 

1924 

Tuly  . 

5.50 

7.58 

1023 

1137 

1364 

•August  . 

5.87 

7.10 

959 

1065 

1278 

September  . 

7.28 

5.72 

772 

858 

1030 

Octolier  . 

3.92 

10.64 

1436 

1596 

1915 

November  . 

6.24 

6.63 

902 

1002 

1202 

December  . 

2.19 

19.06 

2573 

2858 

3431 

January  . 

5.36 

7.77 

1049 

1166 

1400 

Year  . 

... 

5.00 

100.00 

13.600 

15,000 

18,000 

(1)  Salary— $13.50 

per 

week,  $56.25 

per 

month,  $675  per  year. 

(2)  Salary— $15.00 

per 

week,  $62.50 

per 

month,  $750  per  year. 

(3)  Salary — $18.00  per 

week,  $75.00 

per 

month,  $900  per  year. 
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Multiply  Sales — Not  Credit  Risks 

BY  ARTHUR  FERTIG 

Arthur  Fertig  &  Company,  Retail  Advisory  Service 


“Successful  credit  selling  isn’t 
a  matter  of  luck.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  sound  policies  assidu¬ 
ously  cultivated — policies  from 
which  departures  are  already 
being  made.” 


Sales  of  furniture  on  the  instal¬ 
ment  plan  have  taken  an  aston¬ 
ishing  jump  forward.  They  are 
going  to  expand  even  further.  Home 
building  backed  by  Government 
support  will  create  the  need  for 
new  furnishings;  replenishment  will 
follow  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
years  and  the  generally  better  tone 
of  all  business  will  contribute  to  lift 
sales  levels  higher.  The  trend  is 
now  definitely  upward. 

Does  this  mean  that  retailing  diffi¬ 
culties  are  passing  and  that  the  only 
problem  from  now  on  will  be  to  get 
a  full  share  of  the  business  as  it 
develops?  It  does  not,  unfortunate¬ 
ly- 

At  the  risk  of  aligning  myself 
with  those  who  make  a  profession 
of  “viewing  with  alarm”  and  spoil¬ 
ing  the  pleasure  in  the  party  which 
seems  in  the  making,  I  wish  to  in¬ 
ject  a  cautionary  note.  A  platform 
for  rough  going  is  already  being  laid 
down  and  the  immediate,  better  fu¬ 
ture  promises  to  turn  into  a  disap¬ 
pointing  present  unless  a  very  dis¬ 
cerning  eye  is  slanted  toward  the 
situation  by  those  who  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  establishing  and  car¬ 
rying  out  credit  policies  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

Successful,  profitable,  credit  sell¬ 
ing  isn’t  a  matter  of  luck.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  sound  policies  assiduously 
cultivated — policies  from  which  de¬ 
partures  are  already  being  made  in 
order  to  get  volume.  And  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  sound  principles  are  being 
tossed  aside  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment  by  so  much  is  the  fu¬ 
ture  darkened. 

The  fact  that  the  record  of  home 
furnishings  departments  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  has  been  notoriously 


poor - is  important  to  recall  here 

in  a  discussion  of  the  moment  be¬ 
cause  the  evils  which  produced  that 
sorry  performance  are  being  reviv¬ 
ed  as  business  prospects  improve. 
Department  stores  are  stepping  out 
with  the  same  wrong  foot  which 
crippled  them  before. 

Several  errors  are  being  per¬ 
petuated  which  might  better  have 
been  left  behind.  The  first  symptom 
of  disorder  is  found  in  lessening 
down  payments  and  extending 
terms  in  order  to  get  volume.  This 
implies  selling  for  volume  on  a 
credit  basis  rather  than  merchandis¬ 
ing  on  a  basis  of  unit  profit.  In 
many  instances  the  more  solid  basis 
of  10  percent  down  and  18  months 
to  pay  is  being  scrapped  in  favor  of 
5  percent  down  and  36  months  to 


pay.  This  proved  disastrous  in  the 
past  and  it  will  again.  No  merchant 
knows  what  business  conditions  will 
be  like  36  months  ahead  and  the 
longer  the  delay  in  completing  the 
sale  the  greater  the  financial  risk 
involved.  Chart  1  shows  how  the 
hazard  is  increased  by  the  relaxing 
of  terms.  The  new  schedule  will  get 
the  volume.  No  one  doubts  that. 
But  it  will  be  gotten  at  a  loss  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  making  the 
schedule  work  by  the  simple  expedi¬ 
ent  of  raising  the  markup.  Mark¬ 
up  is  only  one  factor  in  the  sales- 
profits  equilibrium. 

Let  us  pause  to  consider  Chart 
1  in  detail.  Here  is  portrayed 
in  graphic  manner  two  ways  of  do¬ 
ing  business,  in  each  case  the  an¬ 
nual  sales  being  the  same,  $600,000. 


Capital  and  time  requirements  stated  in  terms  of  outstanding  installment 
accounts  receivable  for  identical  monthly  sales  volume  under  different  in¬ 
stallment  terms  (Annual  sales  $600,000). 
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The  lower  line  pictures  this  volume 
being  (lone  on  a  basis  of  10  per  cent 
down  payment  and  18  months 
terms.  Note  that  the  maximum  in¬ 
vested  capital  figuring  in  instalment 
accounts  receivable  (no  allowance 
is  made  for  profit  contributions), 
will  be  $427,500.  The  monthly  (con¬ 
tract)  collection  rate  will  be  10.5, 
which  is  wholesome  and  ([uite  acle- 
([nate  as  a  liquidation  rate  consider¬ 
ing  the  risk  being  taken  in  declin¬ 
ing  equities.  This  line,  in  short,  rep¬ 
resents  a  reasonable  basis  for  in¬ 
stalment  selling  operations. 

Now  glance  at  the  upper  line. 
Here  the  same  volume  of  business 
is  being  obtained,  but  the  terms  have 
been  stretched  to  a  5  per  cent  down 
payment  and  36  month  terms.  Im¬ 
mediately  maximum  ca^iital  require¬ 
ments  increase  to  $878.4(X),  a  sum 
in  excess  of  the  annual  sales  volume 
and  this  is  so  because  it  is  assumed 
that  the  volume  is  annual  and  con¬ 
tinuous.  If  collections  lag  or  vol¬ 
ume  increases  still  further,  capital 
requirements  become  even  more 
burdensome.  In  this  instance  the 
monthly  (contract)  collection  rate 
is  5.4  which  is  absurdly  low  when 
one  realizes  the  obsolescence  rate  of 
the  goods  sold. 

This  second  line  portrays  a  busi¬ 
ness  policy  that  is  almost  suicidal 
for  dangers  mount  all  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  possible  gain.  The 
risk  with  the  customer  becomes 
greater,  almost  anything  can  hap>- 
pen  in  a  period  as  long  as  three 
years.  There  is  time  for  great 
changes  in  price  levels,  in  styles, 
and  obsolescence  becomes  a  more 
serious  factor.  All  these  things 
create  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
steady  collections  and  furthermore, 
repossessions  are  delayed  past  the 
time  when  merchandise  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  a  satisfactory  figure. 

If  one  thinks  that  the  reckoning 
can  he  oflfset  by  a  small  increase  in 
profit  (markup),  disappointment  is 
certain.  There  is  no  possible  chance 
that  markup  can  balance  the  higher 
cost  of  capital,  the  losses  on  collec¬ 
tions  and  repossessions  and  the 
shrinkage  in  merchandise  values. 

Current  department  store  opera¬ 
tion  overlooks  the  fact  that  instal¬ 
ment  selling  is  a  practice  quite 
separate  and  distinct  from  ordinary 
department  store  merchandising. 
Operating  methods  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  average  sale  price  is  higher 
for  furniture  than  for  goods  in 
other  departments.  They  also 
ignore  that  home  furnishings  sec¬ 


tions  cannot  he  run  as  one  of  many 
departments  but  only  as  a  unit  in 
itself,  if  profit  is  to  be  had. 

Current  practice  fails  again  in 
overlooking  the  importance  of  han¬ 
dling  credit  checking  in  its  own 
peculiar  way.  Instalment  selling 
demands  a  different  credit  technique 
from  that  of  charge  accounts  or  90 
day  credit.  And,  too,  time  i)ayments 
involve  a  large  financial  risk,  as  for 
instance,  building  up  a  year’s  sales 
volume  for  which  ])ayment  on  only 
about  half  will  be  received  within 
the  year’s  time.  An  instalment  sale 
is  not  made  until  it  is  “in  the  bag”, 
until  the  final  payment  has  been 
made. 

W’hat  counts  in  this  type  of  sell¬ 
ing  is  the  effective  collection  rate 
and  that  is  rarely  the  same  as  the 
contract  rate  because  of  the  lag  in 
making  all  payments.  A  contract  or 
written  rate  of  18  months,  for  e.x- 
ample,  shows  an  effective  collection 
rate  of  22  months,  since  the  payoff 
period  usually  lags  about  one-third. 
The  effective  rate  must  be  known 
for  the  difference  between  the  writ¬ 
ten  rate  and  the  effective  rate  has 
marked  bearing  on  capital  require¬ 
ments  as  a  study  of  Chart  II  will 
reveal. 

To  get  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
what  this  is  all  about  and  its  ex¬ 
treme  importance,  take  a  look  at 


Chart  11.  This  chart  does  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  indicate  the  capi¬ 
tal  recjuired  to  finance  customers’ 
accounts  given  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  down  payments  of  10,  15 
and  20  per  cent.  Five  per  cent  is 
not  generally  accejited  and  there¬ 
fore  omitted.  This  chart  can  be 
used  to  discover  the  discrepancy 
between  the  written  rate  and  effec¬ 
tive  rate  of  collection.  By  way  of 
illustration,  assume  the  written  rate 
to  be  18  months.  If  all  payments 
are  made  punctually,  the  written 
collection  rate  is  10.5.  It  is  more 
likely,  however,  that  a  check  up  of 
actual  collections  would  reveal  an 
effective  rate  of  8.7,  which  when 
related  to  the  first  column  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  written  rate  of  22  months. 

The  true  significance  of  this 
chart  is  revealed  in  full  when  we 
carry  the  story  one  step  further. 
The  retailer  who  writes  18  months 
paper  and  gets  an  effective  collec¬ 
tion  rate  of  8.7  instead  of  the 
proper  10.5,  is  headed  for  financial 
difficulties.  If  he  is  working  on  a 
10  per  cent  down  payment  basis, 
capital  recpiirements  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  71.3  per  cent  will  in  reality  be 
86.4.  And  this  raises  the  question 
— can  the  increased  capital  require¬ 
ments  be  met  when  no  provisions 
were  made  in  advance? 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


Standard  Installment  Collection 

Capital  Required  to 

Finance 

c_„. ! 

Expectancy 

Rates  Related  to 

Accounts  with  Any 

Given 

Down  Pay-  1 

1  Terms  of  Sale 

ment  and  Length 

of  Contract — Stated  1 

- - - 

as  a  Percentage  of  Capital 

Required  to 

Monthtv 

Total  .Annual  Installment  Sales 

Length  of 

Percent  Rate 

Contract 

(Months) 

(To  Balance  Due ) 

rercent  of  Uozai  raxnient  1 

(1st  of  Month) 

10% 

15% 

20% 

10 

18.1 

41.4 

39.1 

36.6 

11 

16.7 

45.0 

42.6 

40.0 

12 

15.4 

49.0 

45.9 

43.3 

13 

14.3 

52.6 

49.5 

46.7 

14 

13.4 

56.3 

53.3 

50.0 

15 

12.5 

60  0 

56.6 

53.3 

16 

11.7 

61.9 

59.3 

57.0 

17 

11.1 

67.4 

63.9 

60.0 

18 

10.5 

71.3 

67.3 

63.3 

19 

10.0 

75.1 

70.4 

67.0  * 

20 

9.5 

78.8 

74.5 

70.0  ? 

21 

9.1 

82.5 

78.1 

73.3 

22 

8.7 

86.4 

81.3 

76.9 

23 

8.3 

90.0 

84.9 

80.0  ; 

24 

8.0 

93.1 

88.4 

83.3  j 

1 

CHART  II 

Explanation  of  Chart  II:  This  table  assumes  continuous  monthly  sales 
and  collections.  With  monthly  sales  totaling  $50,000,  for  example,  under 
the  10%  down  payment  stipulation  or  $5,000  monthly,  monthly  collections 
should  average  $45,000  after  the  first  year  and  one-half.  The  average  out¬ 
standing  balance  will  become  $427,500.  Then  the  collection  rate  will  be 
10.5%  ($45,000-h$427,500).  The  percentage  of  capital  required  (average  out¬ 
standing  balance)  to  total  annual  installment  sales  will  be  71.3%  ($427,500— 
$600,000). 
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Training  on  Trends  in  Modern  Furniture 

BY  FRANZISKA  SCHACHT 
Department  of  Education  &  Training,  Blooiningdalc's 


Fashion  trends  in  home  fur¬ 
nishings  are  of  growing  con¬ 
cern  to  consumer  and  mer¬ 
chant  alike.  Recognizing  this 
fact,  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Training  at  Bloom- 
ingdale’s  gives  timely  training 
to  its  furniture  salespeople. 
This  outline  has  served  as  a 
basis  for  such  training,  and 
is  interesting  as  an  example 
of  the  form  in  which  mer¬ 
chandise  information  is  dis¬ 
seminated  in  one  store. 


A  SPEEDY  existence  .  .  .  effi¬ 
ciency  .  .  .  streamline  transpor¬ 
tation  .  .  .  the  crowding  of  day 
and  night  with  new  experience  .  .  . 
in  short,  all  of  the  trends  that  mark 
us  as  of  the  present  day  rather  than 
of  yesterday,  find  expression  in 
modern  furniture. 

The  growing  tendency  to  live  in 
apartments,  hotels,  and  small  houses 
has  inspired  simplicity,  space-econ¬ 
omy,  and  a  streamline  quality  in 
contemporary  furniture,  as  well  as 
comfort  and  convenience. 

Modern  furniture  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  modern  architecture  and 
industry,  though  there  are  no  rigid 
rules  and  formulas.  It  is  governed 
by  the  same  laws  of  mass  and  dur¬ 
ability.  In  general,  it  must  satisfy 
these  requirements: 

1.  Must  be  useful  or  “functional”, 
that  is,  it  must  serve  the  need 
for  which  it  is  intended. 

2.  Must  possess  perfect  proportions. 
Simple  swelling  curves  or  straight 
lines  predominate,  hut  edges 
are  rounded  smoothly  and 
subtly. 

There  are  no  sharp  angles  to  jar 
the  eye,  “bark  the  shin”  or 
harass  the  cleaning  woman. 

3.  Must  be  well  made  of  suitable 
and  properly  selected  materi¬ 
als  in  the  right  color. 

The  grain  of  wood,  the  sheen  of 
metal,  or  the  translucence  of 


glass  are  not  obscured  by  any 
senseless  dust-catching  orna¬ 
ments. 

There  is  a  proper  respect  for, 
and  utilization  of,  the  media 
used. 

4.  Must  be  comfortable,  able  to 

stand  reasonable  usage,  and 
be  cared  for  easily. 

5.  Must  make  most  of  limited  space 

— be  versatile  and  easily  ad¬ 
justed  to  elastic  demands  of 
living  and  hospitality. 

The  wisely  planned  simplicity  of 
modern  furniture  has  the  same  wide 
appeal  for  most  jxiople  that  a  well 
cooked  beef  steak  has  for  a  man 
who  mistrusts  creamed  tidbits.  There 
is  no  decoration  to  hide  poor  work¬ 
manship  or  inferior  materials.  Good 
modern  design  is  honest,  sincere, 
straightforward  and  vital.  Its  sim¬ 
plicity  is  appreciated  by  those  who 
“don’t  know  much  about  art,  but 
know’  what  they  like,”  and  the  so¬ 
phisticates  w’ho  savor  its  full  sig¬ 
nificance. 

Modern  industry  and  efficiency 
have  made  possible  the  mass  pro¬ 
duction  of  automobiles,  refrigera¬ 
tors,  household  appliances,  etc.,  so 
that  now  the  general  public  can 
afford  things  that  were  formerly  in 
the  luxury  class.  The  possibilities 
and  limitations  of  machinery  are 
studied  carefully,  as  in  all  good  de¬ 
sign,  so  that  things  may  be  made 
economically  to  sell  at  reasonable 
prices. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  fur¬ 
niture  and  household  implements 
are  being  designed  frankly  and 
proudly  to  be  machine  made.  De¬ 
signers  are  designing  for  machines 
as  well  as  artisans.  Some  of  the 
best  modern  furniture  is  in  the  me¬ 
dium  price  range. 

Designers  of  Modern  Furniture 

Among  the  be.st  known  designers 
whose  furniture  is  carried  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  are: 

Donald  Deskey  and  Leo  Jiranek 
— each  of  whom  designs,  and 
together  produce  the  Amodec 
line 


Gilbert  Rohde 
Kem  Weber 
Wolfgang  Hoffman 
Russel  \Vright 

Contour  and  Silhouette 

1.  Pure  simple  lines,  hut  less  stark 
austerity. 

2.  Corners  subtly  rounded,  no  sharp 
edges. 

3.  Graceful  curves  in  legs  and  pan¬ 
eled  tops. 

4.  More  detail  and  individual  char¬ 
acter  in  cabinet  pieces,  with  no 
loss  of  simplicity  or  of  function¬ 
al  clarity. 

5.  Upholstered  sofas  and  armchairs 
have  inviting,  comfortable,  deep 
seats,  and  w’ide  arms. 

6.  Curved  sofa,  made  up  of  one 
straight  unit,  one  angled  to  fit  a 
corner,  one  basically  curved. 

7.  Bedroom  suites  with  no  pulls  or 
hardware. 

High  Fashion 

1.  Greater  elegance  in  w’orkman- 
ship,  w’oods  and  other  materials. 
Traditional  mahogany  and  rose¬ 
wood  used  for  first  time  in 
Modern  Furniture. 

(Rosewood  bedroom  suite,  with 
no  hardware  or  pulls,  extreme¬ 
ly  effective.) 

Rare,  exotic  woods  continue 
strong. 

Walnut  maintains  its  popularity. 

2.  Natural  finish  or  “pickled”  oak, 
walnut  and  pine  smart  for  in¬ 
formal  furniture.  Much  used 
for  dinette  and  kitchen  pieces. 
Bleaching  process  gives  satiny 

finish  pleasing  to  see  and 
touch. 

(Gilbert  Rohde’s  natural  finish 
oak  dinette  set,  for  e.xample.) 

3.  Peasant  influence  seen  in  infor¬ 
mal  pieces. 

Swedish  influence  strongly 
marked  in  generous  use  of 
'  .copper  for  decoration,  sup¬ 
ports,  hardware,  etc. 

(Coffee  tables  of  copper  and 
glass  for  example.) 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Types  of  Executive  Credit  Office  Reports 
Submitted  to  Management 

BY  J.  ANTON  HAGIOS 

Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


The  purpose  of  this  article  on 
the  subject  of  reporting  credit 
department  operating  results  as 
a  guide  to  management  is  to  illus¬ 
trate  by  means  of  sample  reports 
the  different  types  of  reports  now 
used  by  a  number  of  stores  investi¬ 
gated  some  time  ago. 

Our  investigation  covered  the 
credit,  collection,  authorization  and 
accounts  receivable  departments, 
and  included  both  regular  30-day 
charge  and  deferred  payment  sta¬ 
tistics.  Since  there  was  bound  to 
be  some  variation  in  the  rejjorts 
used  by  stores  doing  different  vol¬ 
umes  of  business  we  made  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  obtain  samples  from  a  fair¬ 
ly  re[)resentative  cross-section  of 
small,  medium  sized,  and  large  vol¬ 
ume  stores. 

A  number  of  questions,  such  as 
to  whom  the  credit  manager  should 
report,  what  type  of  information 
should  be  included  in  credit  office 
reports  of  stores  in  different  vol¬ 
ume  classifications,  and  what  the 
management  does  with  the  reports 
after  they  are  received,  were  for 
evident  reasons  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  preliminary  study  on  the 
subject.  These  and  other  questions 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  investigation  by  the  Credit 
Management  Division. 

Our  survey  revealed,  however, 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  execu¬ 
tive  credit  office  reports  of  smaller 
volume  stores  are  usually  confined 
to  major  basic  statistics,  such  as 
outstandings,  collections,  net  sales, 
suspense  and  P.  &  L.  accounts, 
while  the  larger  volume  stores’  re¬ 
ports  show,  as  a  rule,  a  great  many 
more  details,  as  will  be  shown  a 
little  later  on. 

We  classified  briefly  the  different 
samples  of  reports  submitted  under 
the  following  five  categories :  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  semi-annually, 
and  annually.  We  might  add  that, 
for  the  time  being,  our  investiga¬ 
tion  covered  only  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct  and  did  not  include  any  work¬ 
sheets  or  other  material  that  might 


have  been  used  in  assembling  these 
executive  reports.  We  found  rela¬ 
tively  little  uniformity  within  any 
one  of  the  five  categories  of  re¬ 
ports,  nor  could  we  discern  a  clear 
line  of  demarcation  between  any 
two  categories.  It  will  be  seen  that 
some  information  generally  as¬ 
sembled  in  monthly  reports  can 
also  frequently  be  found  in  weekly 
and  sometimes  in  annual  reports. 
It  will  probably  not  be  surprising 
to  learn  that  this  survey  showed 
that  more  stores  reported  the  use 
of  monthly  reports  than  any  other 
type  described  here.  Cenerally 
speaking,  the  monthly  report  is  the 
most  detailed  report  of  them  all. 
Some  stores  prepare  in  the  form  of 
one  single  rejwrt  all  such  data  as 
outstandings ;  collections,  and  col¬ 
lection  percentages  for  both  charge 
and  deferred ;  aging  of  accounts ; 
the  status  of  suspense  ledgers;  the 
results  of  a  sales  promotion  cam- 
])aign,  etc.,  while  some  other  stores 
make  a  practice  of  getting  up  a 
separate  report  for  each  of  these 
items. 

Daily  Reports 

Some  of  the  items  included  in 
“daily  reports’’  submitted  by  the 
stores  cooperating  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  are  as  follows : 

.Applications,  .Approved  and  Rejected 
.Accounts  Withdrawn 
Collections — Percentage 
Collections — Letters  Mailed 
Clearances  and  Special  Reports  Used 
Drawbacks 

Employees,  number  by  Section 
Weekly  Reports 
There  was  one  weekly  report 
submitted  during  the  course  of  this 
investigation.  It  concerned  the  au¬ 
thorization  function  and  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  full  elsewhere  in  this 
article  marked  Exhibit  “.A”. 

Monthly  Reports 

By  far  the  largest  number  of 
stores  investigated  control  credit 
department  operations  by  requiring 
their  credit  managers  to  submit  de¬ 
tailed  monthly  reports  which  reflect 


at  a  glance  how  profitable  the  credit 
office  oj)erations  have  been,  and 
which  usually  form  the  basis  for 
any  changes  in  ixilicy  they  might 
want  to  contemplate. 

A  partial  list  of  some  of  the  more 
typical  items  generally  found  on 
these  reports  are: 

.Accounts  Receival)le  Procluction 
.Adjustments 
.Agins  .Analysis 
.Agency  .Accounts 

Applications,  .Approved  and  Rejected 
Rad  Checks 
Bad  Debts 
Bills  Mailed 

Collections  —  Percentages  —  Letters, 
Charge  and  Deferred 
Collection  Office  Report 
Credit  Journals — Charge  and  De¬ 
ferred 

Credit  Office  Expense 
Debit  Journals — Charge  and  De- 
ferrecl 

Fraudulent  Purchases 
Net  Sales 

Outstandings — B.O.M.,  E.O.M. 
Outstandings — In  Suspense  and  Re¬ 
serve 

Repossessions 

Returns 

Sales  Promotion  Results 
Transfers  of  all  kinds 

.Annual  Reports 

Only  one  sample  of  an  annual  re¬ 
port  was  contributed  to  this  survey. 
The  treasurer  of  a  large  store  sub¬ 
mitting  it  wrote  us  as  follows  in 
this  connection: 

“At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
Officers  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
receive  a  rept)rt  from  the  Credit 
Manager  showing  all  the  details  of 
the  operation  of  the  department, 
covering  in  some  instances,  statistics 
dating  to  1914.  Some  of  the  in¬ 
formation  shown  upon  the  annual  re¬ 
port  is:  percentage  of  increase  or 
decrease  of  net  cash  sales  and  net 
charge  sales,  lease  and  regular:  per¬ 
cent  of  charge  volume  to  cash  and 
charge  volume — percent  of  regular 
a-count  collections — a  detailed  report 
of  profit  and  loss  for  all  accounts 
subdivided  as  follows: 

“Bad  and  Doubtful  Accounts  charg¬ 
ed  off 

Employee  Accounts  charged  off 
Error  Charges 
Suspended  Error  Charges 
Disputed  Balances 
Collection  Costs 
'I'heft  .Accounts  charged  off 
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Cash  Collected,  Error  Charge  Ac¬ 
counts 

Cash  Collected,  Employee  Accounts 
Cash  Collected,  Suspended  Accounts 
Unapplied  Cash 

Interest — Amortization  Accounts 
Interest — Delinquent  Accounts 
Interest — Regular  Accounts 
Interest — Bills  Receivable 

Less  Total  of  Credits 
Net  Operating  Loss  For  Regular  Ac¬ 
counts 

Volume  Regular  Accounts 
Percent  Operating  Loss  to  V^olume 

“Percent  pay  roll  to  regular  and 
lease  charge  volume — the  volume 
charged  to  profit  and  loss  for  the 
year  for  the  different  classifications 
of  leases — the  collection  costs  for  the 
different  leases — allowance  to  selling 
departments  for  re-jwssessed  mer¬ 
chandise — cash  collected  for  ac¬ 
counts  previously  charcted  off,  the 
net  operating  loss  for  lease  accounts, 
interest  collected  in  the  different 
classes  of  lease  accounts. 

“He  is  re<iuired  to  make  a  personal 
report  for  all  accounts  having  a  bal¬ 
ance  one  year  old  which  are  being 
carried  in  the  regular  control.  He 
must  furnish  a  list  of  the  bills  re¬ 
ceivable  accounts,  a  report  of  what 
has  been  done  during  the  year  for 
all  accounts  having  a  balance  of 
$300.00  or  over.  He  gives  a  com¬ 
parative  statement  showing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lease  accounts  and  regular  ac¬ 
counts  otHjned — li.sts  all  accounts  one 
year  old,  accounts  which  may  be 
doubtful  of  collection  but  not  car¬ 
ried  to  profit  and  loss,  net  losses 
and  i)ercent  of  net  losses  to  regular 
charge  sales.  He  is  required  to  show 
the  details  of  all  promotion  activi¬ 
ties  for  new  accounts  and  inactive 
accounts  showing  the  results  for 
each  urogram.  This  report  shows 
how  the  Credit  Department  is  func¬ 
tioning.” 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  some 
idea  as  to  what  the  various  reports 
of  individual  stores  are  actually 
like,  we  shall  review  one  or  more 
in  each  category  dejiending  on  how 
much  variation  there  is.  Among  the 
daily  reports  we  have  selected,  those 
used  hy  1».  Altman  and  Co.,  and 
Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago,  mav  possi¬ 
bly  he  of  interest. 

B.  .Mtman’s  Report  entitled 
“Credit  Office  Operations’’  shows 
the  following  daily  information  as 
com])ared  with  &  month  to  date,  and 
with  a  month  to  date  last  year: 

CREDIT  OFFICE  OPERATIONS 

New'  Account  -Applications  Reed. 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Westchester  . 

Total  . 

Clearances  Requested . 

Special  Reports . 

Credit  Bureau . 

Merchants  . 

New  Jersey . 

Dun  . 

Misc  . 

Steinberg  . 


.Accounts  Withdrawn . 

Sales  Checks  Authorized  in . 

Tube  Room . 

Refers  . 

Miscellaneous  . 

Total  . . . 

Drawbacks  . 

Sales  Checks  Refused . 

R-1  (slow)  . 

6X  (overlimit)  . 

8X  (bad  experience) . 

Collection  Letters  Mailed . 

Transfer  to  Suspense  $ . 

Transfer  to  Suspense  No . 

Number  of  Employees . 

Credit  Office . 

Collection  Dept . 

T ube  Room . 

Cash  Credit . 

-Addressograph  . 

Collection  Figures . 

Collection  Figures  Month  to  Date  193  . 

Mandel  Brothers  has  three  sepa¬ 
rate  daily  reports,  one  each  of  the 
credit,  collection,  and  authorization 
offices  which  show  the  following 
items : 

1 

CREDIT  OFFICE 

Day . Date . 

New  Accounts . 

Recording  . 

Dictation  . 

Form  Letters  . 

Inquiries  . 

Returned  Mail  . Y.Ds. . 

Thrown-Out  Sales  Checks  . 

Slow  Books,  Regular . 

Slow  Books,  Legal  . 

Slow  Books,  Notes  . 

Restrictions  . 

Filing,  Credit  Records . 

Filing,  Correspondence  . 

Filing,  Cooperative . 


Signed  . 

2 

COLLECTION  OFFICE 

Day  Date 

Status  of  Slow  Books  . 


Docketing  . 

Co-Op  Accounts  . 

Meter  Ice  .Accounts  . 

H.  &  C.  .Accounts  . 

.300  List 

Absentees  (State  Reason) 


Remarks 


Signed  . 

Department  Manager 

3 

CHARGE  AUTHORIZING  OFFICE 

Day  Date 

Quitting  Time  . 

On  Hand: 

Thrown-Out  Saleschecks  . 

Thrown-Out  Credits . 

Unfiled  Index  Cards  . 

Form  326  . 

Closes  or  Restrictions  . 

Absentees  (State  Reason) . 

Unabsorbed  Overtime . Hours 


Remarks 


Signed 

Department  Manager 

In  addition  they  get  up  a  “Daily 
Collection  Report’’  which  shows 
both  1934  and  1935  figures  for 
Outstandings  1st  of  the  month. 
Daily  Collections,  Total  Collections 
for  month  to  date  for  all  accounts 
classified  as  follows :  Regular, 
Hotel  &  Contract,  House,  Coopera¬ 
tive,  Cooperative  Clothing,  Meter- 
Ice,  Notes  Receivable,  Legal  Office 
Open,  Legal  Office  Co-op,  Legal 
Office  Notes  and  Legal  Office  A 
&  M.  Totals  for  all  columns  are 
shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  form. 

Weekly  Reports 

As  stated  above,  there  was  only 
one  sample  of  a  weekly  report 
which  has  already  been  cited.  {See 
Exhibit  A.) 

Monthly  Reports 

One  of  the  most  complete  single 
monthly  reports  submitted  which  is 
kept  in  a  National  Column  prong 
binder,  permitting  entries  for  com¬ 
parison  over  a  period  of  twelve 
years,  is  used  by  the  Kresge  De¬ 
partment  Store.  It  includes  all  of 
the  following  items : 

Accounts  Receivable  Balance — 1st  of 
Month  (Reg.  30-day  and  Installment). 

Gross  Sales — Regular  30-day 
Gross  Sales — Installment 
Total  Gross  Sales 
Debit  Journals—  Regular  30-day 
Debit  Journals — Installment 
Total  Debit  Journals 
Cash  Received  -Regular  30-day 
Cash  Received — Installment 
Total  Cash 

Collection  Percentage  —  Regular  30- 
day 

Collection  Percentage — Installment 
Debit  Cash- -Regular  30-day 
Debit  Cash — Installment 
Total  Debit  Cash 

Mercbandi.se  Return.s — Regular  30- 
day 

Merebandise  Returns — Installment 
Total  Merchandise  Returns 
Percentage  of  Merebandise  Returns 
—Regular  30-day 

Percentage  of  Merebandise  Returns 
— Installment 

Credit  Journals — Regular  30-day 
Credit  Journals — Installment 
Total  Credit  Journals 
Balance  —  1st  of  Month — .Accounts 
Six  Months  or  Older  (Regular) 
Number  of  Open  Balances — Regular 
30-day 

Number  of  Open  Balances — Install¬ 
ment 

Number  of  Open  Balances — Em¬ 
ployee 

Number  of  Open  Balances — Error 
Total  Number  of  Open  Balances 
Average  Open  Balance — Regular  30- 
day 

.Average  Open  Balance — All 
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RAND  ROOM  &  REFER  REPORT 
Week  Ending  July  20,  1935 


Accts.  New 

L,“ii  C.P.P.  Acm. 


No  Blue  House  Company 

Accts.  Accts.  Accts.  Accts. 


Customer  Deliveries 
sent  to  called 
Office  Not  OK 


Mon.  Tues.  Wed.  Thurs.  Fri.  Sat.  Total 


Mr . 

Mr . 

-Mr . 


Refers 

Credit  Instructions 
Overlimit  Report 
Increased  Limit 
Decreased  Limit 
Changes  of  Address  through 
Si)ecial  Blue  notations 
Inactive  to  active 
Bad  Debt  checked 


House  Accounts 
Company  Accounts 

Reopened* 


♦These  figures  have  to  do  with  the  number  of  accounts  either  closed  to  further  purchases,  making  them  a  refer  account, 
or  those  which  have  previously  been  closed  and  are  now  reopened. 


Number  of  New  Regular  30-day  Ac¬ 
counts 

Number  of  New  Installment  Accounts 

Number  of  Accounts  Opened  Thru 
Solicitation 

Number  of  Accounts  Declined — Reg¬ 
ular  30-day 

Number  of  Accounts  Declined — In¬ 
stallment 

Number  of  Accounts  Closed 

Number  of  Accounts  Reopened 

Total  Postings  for  Month 

Credit  Office  Expense: 

Salaries 

Postage 

Stationery 

Collection  Expense  (Attorney) 
Credit  Information 
Miscellaneous 

Among  some  of  the  monthly  re¬ 
ports  which  are  preitarecl  separately 
for  different  activities,  we  shall  cite 
three  examjdes:  the  first  (Exhibit 
B)  dealing  with  accounts  receivable 
production  and  tratisaction  costs; 
and  the  other  two  (Exhibits  C  and 
D)  with  aging  analyses. 

To  cite  just  one  example  of  the 
different  executive  credit  office  re¬ 
jects  by  one  store,  we  are  quoting 
from  a  letter  received  from  the 
Wm.  Hengerer  Co.  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  They  outlined  their  practice 
as  follows : 


made  from  our  Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  Department,  one  copy  is  sent  to 
the  President  and  one  copy  to  the 
Treasurer.  These  reports  are  typed 
and  no  form  is  used. 


Report  No.  I 

Shows  the  total  outstanding  of 
regular  accounts ;  the  total  out¬ 
standing  of  installment  accounts; 
the  collection  on  regular  accounts 


EXHIBIT  D 


.\gi::g  of  .accounts  receivable 

June,  1935 


%  to  Total 


Current  Month 
.\pr.  May 
Feb.-Mar. 

Jan. 

Dec.  and  Prior 


“Immediately  after  the  first  of  the 
month  the  following  reports  are 


New  Potential 
.\ccj)unts 

Potential  .Accts.] 
Las  t  Month  | 

1  ransferred 

To  Susrense 

No. 

.Amount 

No. 

.A-r-oiir.t 

No. 

Amount 

Regular 

Mr . 

Mr . 

Company 

House 

Total 

Le’se 

Mr . 

Total 

Grand  Total 

! 

! 
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for  the  current  month;  the  collec¬ 
tion  on  installment  accounts  for 
the  current  month;  the  collection 
percentage  for  each  separately. 
Also,  a  comparison  of  the  same 
figures  for  the  same  month  last 
year. 

Report  No.  2 

Shows  the  aging  of  the  out¬ 
standing  accounts  by  months  from 
one  to  twelve  months  and  prior; 
the  amount  in  the  hands  of  at¬ 
torneys;  total  number  of  accounts 
in  the  hands  of  attorneys;  amount 
six  months  old  and  amount  prior 
to  six  months;  total  amount  car¬ 
ried  in  suspense  ledger  and  the 
number  of  accounts  in  suspense 
ledger.  This  rejwrt  also  shows  a 
complete  comparison  for  the  same 
month  last  year. 

Report  No.  3 

This  report  shows  the  balance 
outstanding  at  the  first  of  each 
month  for  twelve  months  in  the 
suspense  ledger.  This  information 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  trend  of 
bad  and  doubtful  accounts.  It 
shows  the  current  month’s  collec¬ 
tion  percentage  on  accounts  in  the 
suspense  ledger ;  the  amount  charg¬ 
ed  off  annually  for  a  period  of 
eight  years;  the  amount  collected 
annually  on  Profit  and  Loss  ac¬ 
counts  for  a  period  of  eight  years, 
and  the  collection  percentage  on 
the  total. 

Report  No.  4 

This  report  shows  the  dissection 
of  regular  accounts  over  a  period 
of  six  months,  that  is,  take  the  bal¬ 
ance  outstanding  at  the  first  of 
each  month  and  show  the  progress 
of  collection  for  each  month.  It 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


EXHIBIT  C 


J.  N.  ADAM  &  COMPANY 
ANALYSIS  OF  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 
•  at  June  30,  1935 

Regular  Accounts  June  30, 1935  May  31, 1935  June  30, 1934 

June  24th  $  %  $  % 

May  $  % 

April 

March 

February 

January 

December 

November 

October 

September 

August 

July 

Prior 

Attorney  _  _  _ 


Closing  24th 

Unbilled  charges 

$  100.0% 

$  lOO.Ofo 

$  mwo 

Ledger  Balance 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Collection  % 

Contract  Accounts 

Total  balance  of  those  accounts  on  which  a  payment  was  due 


and  unpaid. 

1  &  2  months  and 

June  1935 

May  1935 

new  accounts 

3  &  4  months 

5  &  6  months 
Prior 

Attorney 

$  % 

$  % 

Ledger  Balance 

$  100.0% 

$  100.0% 

Collection  % 

excluding  down 

payment 

EXHIBIT  B 


ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 


J.  N.  ADAM  &  COMPANY 


AT 


193 


Machine  Operators 

Charge  Accts.  Reg. 

Salary 

Rate 

Billing 

Days 

Number  of 
Transactions 

Total 

Salary 

Cost  per 
Transaction 

Total  Reg.  Chg.  Accts. 
Inst.-Agency-Miscel. 

Total-Inst-Agency-Misc. 
Total  Billing  Cost 

All  Other  Help-Classified 

Salary  Rate 

1 

Total  Cost  Other  Help 

Total  Cost  Accounts  Receivable  Dept. 

NOTE:  Total  Postings  Previous  Month  Errors 

Will  Call 

6/10/35-200 


TOTAL  6A  REPORT 
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Oredit  Management  Division 


NationaJ  Retail  £>ty  Goods  Association 


C.  M.  D.  Theme  at  Silver  Jubilee  Convention 


” Better  Credits” 

S  it  is  customary  for  all  Divi¬ 
sions  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
having  their  annual  Conven¬ 
tion  in  June  to  participate  also  in 
the  big  January  Convention  of  the 
Association,  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  will  again  sponsor  a 
number  of  technical  sessions  to  be 
held  next  month  in  conjunction  with 
the  big  event. 

Creclit  men  who  have  never  at¬ 
tended  an  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Conven¬ 
tion  are  especially  invited  to  come 
to  New  York  for  the  Convention, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  from  January  20th  to 
the  24th,  because  it  will  mark  the 
first  quarter  century  milestone  of 
the  Association’s  existence.  What 
is  more,  for  the  first  time  in  years 
the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
State  units  of  the  National  Retail 
Credit  Association  will  hold  a  terri¬ 
torial  Convention  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  thus  giving  the  credit 
men  an  opportunity  to  take  in  con¬ 
veniently  both  events  under  one 
roof.  The  N.  R.  C.  A.  delegates 
will  be  invited  to  stay  and  attend 
our  sessions  also.  The  N.  R.  C.  A. 
meetings  are  scheduled  to  start  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  Monday, 
January  20th  and  will  last  until 
Tuesday  noon.  The  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  sessions  will  be¬ 
gin  immediately  afterwards  on 
'I'uesday  afternoon  and  end  on 
Thursday. 

The  C.  M.  D.  discussions  will 
center  largely  around  technical 
])roblems  such  as  improved  credit 
de])artment  methods,  with  special 
emi)hasis  on  authorization  proce¬ 
dure,  and  accounts  receivable  prac¬ 
tice.  The  recent  expansion  of  in¬ 
stallment  selling  as  applied  to  all 
tyjies  of  goods  cannot  possibly  es¬ 
cape  a  thorough  “airing”  and  as 
long  as  there  are  two  sides  to  this 
question  there  may  even  be  some 
fireworks.  Hence,  you  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  stay  away  from  the  credit 
sessions. 

Store  owners  will  be  drawn  into 


the  credit  picture  also  this  year  by 
having  some  of  them  tell  just  what 
they  expect  the  credit  men  to  do  in 
the  way  of  promoting  credit  sales 
via  the  credit  department  route.  A 
complete  program  will  soon  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  mailed  to  you. 

We  suggest  that  you  arrange 
your  work  now  so  that  when  the 
week  of  January  20th  rolls  around 
you  will  be  all  set  to  put  in  an 
appearance  at  our  sessions,  and  to 
make  your  influence  felt  to  the  best 
of  your  ability  by  getting  up  on 
your  feet  often  and  take  advantage 
of  the  “give  and  take”  opportuni¬ 
ties  this  Convention  affords. 

Remember,  we  are  counting  on 
you  to  make  our  discussions  worth¬ 
while  as  well  as  a  guide  for  build¬ 
ing  a  profitable  store,  better  selling, 
better  buying,  better  management 
and,  last  but  not  least,  BETTER 
CREDITS. 

*  ♦  * 

With  installment  sales  continu¬ 
ing  to  hold  the  spotlight,  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  remind  our  readers 
who  have  not  yet  adopted  this 
method  of  selling  that  they  will  find 
much  helpful  information  on  this 
subject  in  a  book  called  “Methods 
of  Installment  Selling  and  Collec¬ 
tion”  by  Bartlett  and  Reed,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  City.  (309  pp.,  price  $3.50) 

How  to  sell  “on  time”,  how  to 
collect  on  such  sales,  how  to  oper¬ 
ate  every  phase  of  an  installment¬ 
selling  procedure,  are  exjjlained  in 
this  book. 

*  ♦  * 

More  serious  students  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  installment  selling  may  be 
interested  in  a  bibliography  pre- 
])ared  by  the  Remedial  Loan  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion.  We  shall  be  glad  to  put  a 
copy  of  this  bibliography  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  any  member  requesting  it. 

Other  lx)ok  reviews  of  interest  to 
credit  men  will  appear  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 


Louis  Selig,  Credit  Manager  of 
Rosenfield  Dry  Goods  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  sends 
to  all  charge  customers  annual  Sea¬ 
son’s  Greetings  on  a  specially 
printed  card  which,  last  year,  read 
as  follows: 

“An  Acknowledgment  from 
the  Credit  Man : 

“As  credit  manager  most  of 
the  notices  I  send  during  the 
year  are  requests  for  payment 
with  such  phrases  as  ‘Please 
Remit’  or  ‘Did  you  forget  us’. 
This  notice  is  different. 

“A  credit  man,  due  to  his 
responsibilities  and  his  duty  to 
the  management,  must  during 
the  year  write  or  say  many 
things  that  are  as  unpleasant 
to  him  as  to  the  recipient. 

“It,  therefore,  gives  me  a 
special  pleasure  at  this  glad 
time  of  the  year  to  be  only  na¬ 
tural  and  greet  you  as  a  friend 
to  friend.  Serving  you  during 
the  year  has  been  a  pleasure 
and  we  shall  look  forward  to  a 
long  continuance  of  pleasant 
relation  with  you. 

“Please,  therefore,  accept  my 
sincere  personal  thanks,  as  well 
as  the  appreciation  of  the  firm 
for  we  realize  that  any  good 
showing  that  this  department 
has  made  during  the  year  is 
due  not  to  any  efforts  on  our 
part,  but  rather  to  the  splendid 
cooperation  of  yourself  and  our 
other  loyal  credit  customers. 

“May  the  year  of  1935  be 
most  prosperous  and  happy  to 
you  and  yours  is  the  sincere 
wish  of 

The  Credit  Man 

at  Rosenfield’ s” 

♦  *  * 

CREDITGRAMS,  TOO,  EX¬ 
TENDS  TO  ALL  ITS  READ¬ 
ERS  THE  SEASON’S  GREET¬ 
INGS  AND  BEST  WISHES 
FOR  A  VERY  PROSPEROUS 
AND  SOUND  1936  CREDIT 
BUSINESS. 
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Convention _ 

How  to  Secure  Railroad  Reductions 
in  Fares  for  Convention  Trip 


MEMBER  of  the  Association 
or  of  any  one  of  the  groups  pays 
a  rate  to  and  from  his  store  which  is 
equal  to  one  and  one-third  of  the 
regular  one  way  rate. 

A  SUBSTANTIAL  fare  reduction  granted  by  the 
railroads  and  connecting  steamship  lines  will  be 
enjoyed  by  members  of  the  Association  who  as 
delegates  attend  the  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Association  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  City,  January  20th  to  24th. 

For  a  reduced  fare  equal  to  one  and  one-third  the 
regular  one-way  charge,  members  of  the  Association 
may  attend  the  Convention  of  the  Association  and  re¬ 
turn  to  their  stores.  Certain  qualifications,  however, 
are  necessary  and  to  secure  this  substantial  reduction  in 
railroad  fares  your  Association  recommends  that  you 
give  consideration  to  this  subject  at  this  time  when  you 
and  other  representatives  of  your  store,  no  doubt,  are 
planning  to  attend  the  Convention.  For  instance: 

You  Are  Eligible  for  Certificate  Validation 

1 — If — You  are  qualified  to  sign  the  official  signature 
of  your  firm  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

2 — If — You  are  a  Member  of  the  following  Affiliated 
Groups : 

Sales  Promotion  Division,  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  Store  Management  Division,  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  Retail  Fur  Council,  Personnel 
Group,  Traffic  Group,  Retail  Delivery  Associa¬ 
tion,  Credit  Management  Division  and  National 
Retail  Secretaries’  Association. 

3 — In  order  for  any  other  individual  connected  with 
a  member  store  to  secure  reduced  fare  privileges, 
with  certificate,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  designated 
a  delegate  over  the  official  signature  of  the  member 
store. 

How  to  Get  Reduced  Fare 

1 — Buy  your  regular  fare  one-way  ticket  to  New  York 
City  at  your  local  railroad  ticket  office. 


2 —  Ask  the  local  agent  for  a  certificate  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Convention  in  New 
York  City.  If  your  local  agent  does  not  have  this 
certificate,  get  receipt  for  ticket  stamped  with  the 
date  of  purchase.  Reduced  fare  will  not  be  alloived 
unless  you  get  the  certificate  or  stamped  receipt 
when  purchasing  your  “going"  ticket  for  New 
York. 

3 —  Your  certificate  must  be  validated  in  New  York 
City  at  the  Convention  headquarters.  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  before  it  can  be  used  to  purchase  return 
tickets  for  one-third  fare.  The  Validation  Officer 
will  be  on  duty  at  Convention  headquarters,  n 
January  21-22-23-24,  1936. 

4 —  After  your  certificate  has  been  validated  it  must 
be  presented  to  the  ticket  agent  in  New  York  City 
from  whom  you  purchase  your  return  ticket. 
Proper  validation  by  the  Validation  Officer  at  the 
Convention  headquarters  entitles  every  delegate 
to  a  return  ticket  at  one-third  fare. 

Members  are  requested  to  secure  validation  certifi¬ 
cates  and  turn  them  in  at  the  Convention,  regardless 
of  whether  they  intend  using  them  as  it  will  help 
other  delegates  attending  the  Convention. 

Time  Limit  on  Tickets 

There  are  definite  and  strict  limitations  upon  the 
dates  these  tickets  must  be  used  for  the  “going  trip” 
and  upon  the  length  of  time  you  may  remain  in 
New  York  before  your  return  journey. 

Certificates  or  stamped  receipts  may  be  secured 
from  your  local  agent  at  the  time  tickets  are  pur¬ 
chased  for  trip  to  New  York,  indicated  on  “going” 
as  long  as  they  are  validated  by  the  special  agent 
on  January  21,  22,  23  and  24  at  Convention  head¬ 
quarters. 

Tickets  must  be  purchased  up  to  and  including 
January  28th  for  return  trip,  but  delegates  will  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  reaching  home  by  mid¬ 
night  of  the  thirtieth  day  after  leaving  home. 

(Over) 
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Trunk  Line  Association 

Leave  Home — January  16  to  22 
Territory — East  of  and  including  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers 
to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  south  of  New  England 
and  Canada. 


Arkansas  &  Louisiana  Missouri  Ry.,  Ft.  Smith 
and  Western  Ry.,  Graysonia,  Nashville  &  Ashdown 
Ry.,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Ry.,  Midland 
Valley  Ry.,  Missouri  and  North  Arkansas  Ry., 
National  Railways  of  Mexico,  Oklahoma  City- 
Ada- Atoka  Ry.,  Wichita  Falls  and  Southern  Ry. 


New  England  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  16  to  22 
Territory — All  New  England 

Southeastern  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  16  to  22 
Territory — All  Southeast 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
Steamship  Lines 

Leave  Home — January  7  to  15 
Territory — ^January  11-15 — including  from  Texas. 
These  dates  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from 
stations  in  Texas  via  New  Orleans  and  thence  to 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line) 
or  via  Galveston,  Texas,  then  the  Mallory  Steam¬ 
ship  Lines. 

January  7  to  1 1 — including  from  Louisiana — These 
dates  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from  sta¬ 
tions  in  Louisiana  via  New  Orleans  thence  the 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line). 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
Railroads 

Leave  Home  January  15  to  21 
Territory — ^January  9  to  15,  including  from  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Texas. 

January  16  to  22,  including  from  Arkansas,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  also  Memphis,  Tenn.  and 
Natchez,  Miss. 

Note — The  following  Southwestern  lines  are  not 
party  to  the  reduced  fares  herein  announced: — 


Transcontinental  Passenger  Association 
Western  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  16  to  22 
Territory — Colorado  (Julesburg  only),  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Manitoba,  (see  Note*),  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Michigan  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

Leave  Home — January  15  to  21 
Territory — Colorado  (except  Julesburg),  New 
Mexico  (east  of  and  including  El  Paso  and  Albu¬ 
querque),  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wy¬ 
oming. 

Leave  Home — January  7  to  21 
Territory — Arizona,  British  Colombia,  California, 
Nevada,  Montana,  Idaho,  New  Mexico  (west  of 
Albuquerque  and  El  Paso),  Northern  Idaho,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Utah  and  Washington. 

*Note:  Manitoba  (on  Grt.  Nor.,  Nor.  Pacific  and 
M.  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  M.  Rys. ;  also  from  Winnipeg 
via  Can.  Nat.  and  Can.  Pac.  Rys.). 

Central  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  16  to  22 
Territory — East  of  and  including  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers  to 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard  south  of  New  England  and 
Canada. 

Canadian  Passenger  Association 
Eastern  Lines 

Leave  Home — January  16  to  22 


Before  Convention  Sessions  Open — 

Send  your  list  of  delegates  immediately  to  the 
N.R.D.G.A.,  225  W.  34th  Street,  Neiv  York  City. 
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Fashions 


Tailored  Si  mplicity  Is  the  Keynote 
Resort  and  Cruise  Collections 


BY  BOBBE  DONNER 
With  Illustrations  by  the  Author 


The  continuous  search  for  change  and  novelty, 
which  is  the  backbone  of  the  fashion  industry,  must 
of  necessity  lead  to  contrasts ;  and  since  fall  and 
winter  styles  show  so  much  gold  and  glitter,  it  is  natural 
to  expect  and  find  their  direct  antithesis  as  the  keynote 
of  early  spring  showings. 

Cruise  and  resort  wear  prepares  the  picture  for 
spring  and  summer  trends  and  influences  at  times  the 


Flowing  Grecian 
draperies  and  real 
lowers  in  her 
hair. 


following  fall  as  well.  At  the  moment  the  glittering, 
gilded,  jewelled  and  embroidered  themes  are  holding 
their  own  in  regular  retail  groups,  giving  way  grace¬ 
fully,  however,  to  the  newer  note  in  travel  and  sports 
apparel. 

Silhouettes  are  changing  very  slowly,  with  the  flared 
swagger  still  holding  major  interest  in  coats,  wraps 
and  sjxtrts  ensembles.  Straight  hanging  jackets  are, 
however,  being  shown  by  many  of  the  French  design¬ 
ers,  and  bid  fair  to  determine  the  trend  in  that  direction. 

The  pencil-slim  effects  maintained  in  dresses  con¬ 
tinue,  and  although  drapes  and  shirrings  are  well  rep¬ 
resented  in  attractive  versions,  we  find  the  long,  hanging 
l)anel  and  the  Greek  influence  making  important  head¬ 
way.  Whether  it  hangs  from  the  neck  or  is  looped  over 
the  .shoulders,  whether  it  is  of  fringe  or  pleatings  or 
softly  drapable  material,  the  panel  tends  to  give  height 
and  strengthens  the  slim,  straight  effect. 

The  dramatic  simplicity  of  the  monk's  sleeve,  which 
seems  to  have  become  a  leader,  and  the  cowl  or  turtle 
neck  effects,  are  impressive  and  smart,  while  bright 
touches  in  massive,  jewelled  belts  are  sometimes  re¬ 
placed  by  winding  fabric  sashes  heavily  weighted  with 
fringe.  Soft  fabrics  are  much  used  with  the  new  sheer 
woolens.  The  resilient  quality  in  these  beautifully  tex¬ 
tured  woolens  makes  them  ideal  for  resort  purposes, 
and  one  finds  them  used  in  almost  every  group — sports 
suits,  capes,  tailleurs  and  frocks  for  all  occasions,  in¬ 
cluding  evening  gowns  of  singular  distinction. 

Suits  are  becoming  classics  in  every  group  and  are 
shown  for  morning,  travel  and  spectator  sports  as  well 
as  for  cocktail  and  dinner  occasions.  The  practicality 
of  this  type  of  garment  has  well  earned  its  popularity. 
Xotliing  tends  to  give  the  wearer  a  greater  sense  of 
freedom  and  poise  than  the  suit,  and  .American  w'omen, 
with  their  love  of  comfort  in  all  moods,  can  readily  ap- 
j)reciate  the  advantages  thus  to  be  enjoyed. 

Capes,  too,  have  established  themselves  in  what  seems 
an  almost  permanent  manner,  for  despite  their  wide 
use  throughout  the  fall  and  winter  season,  they  con¬ 
tinue  very  well  liked  and  well  represented  everywhere. 
Of  course,  in  capes  too  the  tailored  and  straight  line 
theme  is  creeping  in.  In  the  short  finger-tip  capes  with 
tailored  frocks,  and  in  the  longer  versions  with  sjiecta- 
tor  sports  suits,  they  are  shown  fitted  over  the  shoulder 
and  buttoned  under  the  chin,  with  small  demure  collars 
and  arm  slits  to  allow  for  greater  action  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  straight  line  effects. 

Boleros  are  shown  in  varying  and  delightful  versions, 
both  in  regular  suit  types  and  with  slacks  and  shorts 
for  beach  wear,  with  some  buttoned  trimly  in  double- 
breasted  fashion.  Wide  revers  appear  in  novel  manner. 

Pleats  in  varying  sizes,  from  the  pin  pleat  to  the 
•wdde  box  pleat  on  skirts,  continue  to  add  a  touch  of 
softness  without  sacrificing  the  trimness  and  tailored 
feeling  so  well  liked. 
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Touches  of  jewelled  and  embroidered  details  are 
being  shown,  though  in  modified  proportions,  giving  the 
fabric  greater  play,  with  color  contrasts  in  dramatic 
combinations  leading. 

Color  never  played  a  greater  role  than  now.  New 
and  startling  combinations  are  shown,  at  times  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  all  old  established  theories  and  delightful  by 
their  very  freshness  and  ingenuity.  Brilliant  touches 
accent  the  simplest  frocks.  Startling  accents  surprise 
one  by  their  ai)i)earance  in  unusual  places. 

Shoulders  are  getting  squarer  and  flatter  with  a  re¬ 
vival  of  the  leg-o’-mutton  sleeve  coming  back  in  modi¬ 
fied  versions. 

lacings  are  shown  in  increasing  numbers  on  jackets, 
dresses  and  as  trimming  details  on  shoes,  bags  and 
gloves. 

Culottes  are  making  marked  strides,  and  are  expected 
to  become  as  generally  used  for  sports  as  the  pajama 
style  that  is  still  with  us. 

Every  type  of  active  sports  costume  can  use  the 
divided  skirt  with  comfort  and  easy  grace.  The  newest 
shown  are  cleverly  manipulated  so  as  to  render  practi¬ 
cal  service  without  sacrificing  the  femininity  and  the 
general  smart  appearance  of  the  garment. 

Skirts  are  an  important  item  in  the  resort  group. 
Their  practical  possibilities  for  combination  with 
sweater,  blouse,  jacket  or  cape,  give  them  manifold 
uses,  particularly  when  used  in  combination  with  con¬ 
trasting  fabrics. 

Accessories  should  match.  “Scrambling  your  own” 
ensemble,  as  was  suggested  by  some  retail  shops  last 
year,  resulted  in  some  ghastly  combinations.  All  women 
cannot  be  left  to  “scramble  their  own”.  Guide  posts 
must  be  established. 

There  is  enough  to  choose  from.  Every  group  in  the 
fashion  industry  is  outdoing  itself  in  serious  attempts 
at  creative  originality. 

At  this  moment  novelties  naturally  lead,  with  most 
accessories  planned  to  enliven  and  add  brilliance  and 
attractiveness  to  simple  or  dark  colored  costumes. 

High  styling — a  real  attempt  at  origination  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  effects — stimulates  competition  and  gives  a 
fillip  to  mere  trade.  A  rich  source  of  supplies  gives 
ample  scope  to  the  designers’  ingenuity,  and  the  keen 
scramble  for  the  buyers’  favor  is  showing  results. 

Gloves  are  being  styled  in  high  colors  and  with  an 
eye  to  other  accessories.  Bags  are  matching  and  co¬ 
ordinating  with  shoes.  Stylists  are  exhausting  all 
sources  for  intriguing  and  original  touches.  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  scarfs,  belts  and  jewels  are  colorful  and  inspir¬ 
ational. 

The  trend  towards  large  bracelets  is  affecting  glove 
designs.  Tailored  details  on  suits  are  repeated  in  shoes, 
bags  and  gloves. 

Intricate  draping,  pleats,  shirrings,  braid  and  brass 
buttons — all  important  factors  in  the  winter  picture — 
are  being  repeated  and  shown  in  pastel  combinations  on 
new  spring  lines. 

The  military  note  continues,  its  perky,  fresh  touches 
keeping  time  with  the  world  picture  and  the  new  eager¬ 
ness  that  is  anticipating  better  times  for  1936. 

The  Greek  theme,  showing  marked  acceptance,  will 
be  much  seen  at  resort  dances  and  balls.  Cool,  soft, 
young  and  flattering,  it  is  exceptionally  graceful  and 
adaptable  to  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  new  chiffons,  laces 
and  silks  being  sponsored. 

Colorful  prints  are  shown  in  all  sorts  of  effects. 
Small  patterns  are  naturally  well  liked.  Large  floral 


The  medieval  beret  and  the  top.knnt  cap. 


motifs  in  dramatic  and  bold  designs  are  seen  on  glaced 
cottons  as  well  as  silks  and  taffetas.  Amusing  and  novel 
motifs,  such  as  flying  fish,  figures,  animals  and  geo¬ 
metries,  add  zest  and  a  variety  to  suit  all  tastes. 

Knitted  fashions,  always  an  important  note  in  travel 
and  sports  ajtparel,  are  having  a  wider  scope  and  are 
being  shown  increasingly  for  cocktail  and  dinner  suits. 

Millinery  trends  for  spring  continue  to  show  manipu¬ 
lated  shapes  in  varying  fabric  types  well  liked,  with 
trimming  touches  of  feathers,  fruit,  birds  and  veils, 
in  a  brilliant  and  colorful  array. 

Resort  types  naturally  include  many  classic  sports 
felts  and  new  straws  in  plaid  effects  and  combinations. 
The  tendency  in  these  is  to  dip  deeply  in  front  and  back 
with  sides  rolled  high. 

The  popular  breton  reappears  with  the  brim  rolled 
deep  and  high.  The  beret,  always  a  happy  choice,  comes 
in  large,  flat  versions  and  is  worn  high  on  one  side.  An 
amusing  beret  by  Talbot,  worn  well  off  the  forehead, 
with  the  softly  draped  crown  hanging  low  in  back,  in 
the  manner  of  the  medieval  Italian  peasant,  is  an  effect 
traceable  to  the  Rennaisance  Exhibit  which  affected  this 
season’s  fashions  so  markedly. 

The  new  Flemish  Art  Show  in  Paris  and  the  Chinese 
Exhibits  current  now  in  London  are  showing  results  in 
the  spring  millinery  pictures.  Pointed,  circular  man¬ 
darin  hats,  modified  to  meet  modern  requirements,  are 
already  being  shown  by  Mme.  Agnes  and  many  design¬ 
ers  are  introducing  this  theme.  It  falls  well  into  the 
spring  picture,  harmonizing"  with  the  straight  line  swj^- 
ger  and  shirttail  coats  sponsored  by  Schiaparelli. 

Another  note  important  to  watch,  for  future  trends, 
is  the  fitted  cap  snuggling  into  the  curled  coiffure  and 
accented  by  bows  or  loops  in  straight  top-knot  effects. 
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Book  R  eviews 


Job  Satisfaction.  By  Robert 
Hoppock.  A  Publication  of  the 
National  Occupation  Confer¬ 
ence.  Harper  &  Brothers;  New 
York;  304  pp;  $3.50. 


AS  a  worker  in  fields  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  psychology, 
Dr.  Hoppock  proves  himself  well 
able  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  job 
satisfaction.  His  is  not  a  book  for 
the  department  store  employment 
manager,  nor  is  it  one  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  personnel  executive  who  wants 
what  he  reads  directly  applied  to 
the  work  before  him.  Broad  in 
scope,  amazingly  simple  in  funda¬ 
mentals,  this  is  meat  for  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  are  sincerely  con¬ 
cerned  with  organization  morale, 
who  accept  the  fact  that  employee- 
employer  relations  are  the  same  be 
they  in  the  distributive  or  produc¬ 
tive  trades. 

Excerpts  from  the  book  give 
some  indication  of  its  breadth  and 
simplicity.  “.  .  .  somewhere,  some¬ 
how,  if  a  man  is  to  be  reasonably 
well  satisfied,  he  must  achieve 
something  that  enables  him  to  feel 
he  is  as  good  as  his  friends.”  ‘‘We 
would  not  wish  to  suggest  that  em¬ 
ployers  substitute  a  pat  on  the  back 
for  an  increase  in  salary,  but  we 
would  call  attention  to  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  self-esteem  means  more  to 
most  individuals  than  money  .  . 
Such  statements  are  made  by  the 
author  only  after  intensive  research 
into  the  extent  and  causes  of  occu¬ 
pational  discontent. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  con¬ 
siders  two  questions.  Are  workers 
dissatisfied?  What  causes  dissatis¬ 
faction?  In  answer  to  the  first  the 
author  presents  evidence  that  few 
are  dissatisfied  but  frankly  points 
out  that  perhaps  people  are  too 
easily  dissatisfied,  and  that  wide¬ 
spread  unemployment  may  have 
made  the  workers  thankful  for  any 
job.  In  studying  causes,  extreme 
groups  of  satisfied  and  dissatisfied 
teachers  have  been  compared.  The 
satisfied  showed  fewer  indications 
of  emotional  maladjustment,  were 
more  religious  and  enjoyed  better 
human  relationships  with  superiors 
and  associates.  The  difference  in 
average  salaries  was  not  statistically 
significant.  No  measurement  of 
aptitude  or  proficiency  was  at¬ 
tempted.  However,  the  satisfied 
felt  more  successful.  Family  in¬ 
fluence  and  social  status  were  more 
favorable  among  the  satisfied  and 


BOOKS 

more  of  them  claimed  to  have  se¬ 
lected  their  vocations.  No  teacher 
disliked  children,  and  four-fifths  of 
the  dissatisfied  found  their  work 
interesting.  Still,  monotony  and  fa¬ 
tigue  were  reported  more  frequent¬ 
ly  by  the  dissatisfied. 

Part  Two  is  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
vestigation  in  detail,  outlining  pro¬ 
cedure  and  results  of  interviews, 
case  by  case.  The  bocjk  ends  with 
consideration  of  the  relationships 
I)etween  job  satisfaction  and  other 
factors  and  an  intensely  interesting 
story  of  the  S])ecial  survey  of  job 
satisfaction  made  in  a  typical  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturing  village. 

Completely  absent  are  the  usual 
sentimentalisms.  Here  is  a  piece  of 
dignified,  disciplined  research  made 
by  a  man  of  personal  integrity. 

O.  J.  H. 

Self-Te.achinc  Manu.als  :  Some 
Facts  About  and  How  to  Sell 
in  28  Different  Gift  Depart¬ 
ments.  Prepared  by  tbe  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  for  Retail  Train¬ 
ing,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Price  of  set, 
$2.80. 

ITH  the  holiday  season  and 
^  certain  gift  departments  in 
mind,  the  Research  Bureau  has 
turned  out  a  set  of  self-teaching 
manuals  which  would  prove  valu¬ 
able  the  other  eleven  months  of  the 
year  as  well.  Designed  in  extreme¬ 
ly  practical  form  for  use  of  sales- 
jieople  in  the  department,  written 
directly  to  them,  these  manuals 
shoidd  be  of  value  to  any  store, 
with  or  without  a  training  staff. 
For  Accessories  salespeople,  there 
are  eight  which  cover  hosiery,  gloves, 
neckwear,  handkerchiefs,  handbags, 
costume  jewelry,  lingerie  and  negli¬ 
gees  ;  and  tw'o  more  on  toilet  sets 
and  writing  paper.  In  Men’s  Fur¬ 
nishings  there  are  six  devoted  to 
shirts,  pajamas,  hosiery,  gloves  and 
ties.  Home  Furnishings  department 
managers  will  be  interested  in  the 
five  on  linens,  silverware,  glass¬ 
ware.  china  and  lamps.  For  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Wear  salespeople  there  are 
two  on  infant’s  wear  and  girl’s  wear. 
The  remaining  five  on  dolls,  wheel 
goods,  children’s  games  and  electri¬ 
cal  toys  serve  as  aids  in  how  to  sell 
Toys.  ‘‘Simple  enough  yet  complete 
enough  to  give  the  new  person  an 
adequate  working  outline,”  is  the 
way  in  which  these  manuals  are  de¬ 


scribed  by  one  store  that  has  al¬ 
ready  put  them  to  use.  The  depart¬ 
ment  manager  who  decides  to  use 
any  one  of  the  twenty-eight  may 
buy  it  from  the  Research  Bureau  at 
a  discount  for  quantity.  O.  J.  H. 

Credit  Manual  of  Commerci.al 

Laws.  Publislied  by  National 

Association  of  Credit  Men,  New 

York.  $5.00. 

The  annual  edition  of  the  Credit 
Manual  of  Commercial  Lazes  is  one 
l)ublication  an  alert  credit  manager 
of  a  wholesale  and  manufacturing 
establishment,  selling  in  the  nation¬ 
al  market,  would  not  be  without. 
.\t  least,  not  if  he  doesn’t  want  to 
take  the  risk  of  running  up  consid¬ 
erable  losses  for  his  firm  because  of 
his  ignorance  of  commercial  laws 
on  the  statute  books  of  the  different 
States. 

If  you  consider  that  during  the 
past  year  all  but  one  of  the  forty- 
eight  States  of  the  Union  have  pass¬ 
ed  new  laws  or  revised  former 
statutes  affecting  commercial  trans¬ 
actions,  you  can  readily  see  that 
previous  editions,  including  this 
year’s,  become  at  once  obsolete.  The 
new  1936  edition  just  off  press  in¬ 
cludes  many  new  features  such  as : 

1.  Completely  revised  chapter  on 
the  Law  of  Contracts  written  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  credit  executive. 

2.  Law  of  Sales  explained  in  an 
enlarged  chapter  which  covers  a 
number  of  important  points  the 
credit  executive  should  know. 

3.  Conqdete  revision  of  Sum¬ 
mary  of  Laws  governing  such  im¬ 
portant  matters  as  Conditional 
Sales,  Chattel  Mortgages,  Me¬ 
chanics’  Liens,  Claims  Against  Es¬ 
tates  and  many  other  statutes  reg¬ 
ulating  trade.  These  Summaries 
are  all  collected  by  States  so  that 
you  may  find  the  laws  in  your  State 
ill  one  place. 

4.  iMany  items  on  the  Laws  of 
Collections.  Checks  Marked  ‘‘In 
Full  of  Account” — Interest  on  Ac¬ 
counts — Dunning  as  Libel — Legal 
Remedies  of  Unpaid  Seller — At¬ 
tachment.  Judgment  and  Execution 
— Liability  of  Bank  for  Default 
of  Correspondent — 'Bankruptcy  and 
Assignments  for  Benefit  of  Credit¬ 
ors. 

Credit  Managers  employed  by 
stores  doing  an  interstate  business 
will  find  this  publication  an  invalu¬ 
able  and  practical  desk  manual. 

J.  A.  H. 
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Retail  Secretaries 


THE  QUORUM 

A  Forum  for  Retail  Secretaries 


Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press, 
the  “no’s”  have  it  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Is  it  sound  business  to 
give  prizes  to  induce  sales?”  asked 
in  the  Secretaries’  Forum  last  month 
by  H.  G.  Strong,  Secretary-Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Retail  Merchants  Credit 
Association,  Cushing,  Oklahoma 
(inadvertently  we  omitted  Mr. 
Strong’s  city  and  state  in  the  last 
issue). 

'I'he  secretaries  who  have  rejilied 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
sound  business  procedure  for  mer¬ 
chants  to  offer  prizes  of  any  kind. 
They  seem  to  feel  that  greater  bene¬ 
fit  will  accrue  to  the  merchant  who 
concerns  himself  with  passing  along 
any  reward  for  buying  through  re¬ 
duced  sjiecial  prices  or  better  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  same  price. 

On  this  subject,  Jf>hn  J. 
O’Rourke,  Secretary,  Lawrence 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  has  the  following  to  say : 

“Local  merchants  have  on  several 
occasions  granted  prizes  for  the 
winners  of  a  drawing,  usually  by 
the  Mayor,  for  gift  coupons,  it  not 
being  necessary  to  purchase  any¬ 
thing  in  order  to  receive  a  gift  cou¬ 
pon.  A  number  of  local  merchants 
are  not  in  accord  with  this  proce¬ 
dure  and  it  has  not  created  any 
great  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
iniblic.  Opinions  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  at  local  Merchants  Council 
meetings  that  what  the  shopping 
l)ublic  wants  more  than  anything 
else  is  real  attractive  bargains  to 
make  a  success  of  a  cooperative 
shopping  event.” 

J.  L.  Patterson,  Secretary,  The 
Credit  Bureau,  Inc.,  of  Huntington, 
W.  Va.  writes : 

“Aside  from  the  probable  viola¬ 
tion  of  federal  and  State  lottery 
laws,  I  do  not  believe  the  plan  has 
sufficient  merit  to  justify  its  use. 
Somebody  pays  for  these  ‘free’ 
prizes.  In  the  end.  the  very  custom¬ 
ers  whom  you  wish  to  attract  are 
the  ones  who  pay.  Is  it  not  prob¬ 
able  that  these  same  customers,  in  a 
short  time,  will  recognize  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  selfish  one  on  the  part  of 
those  promoting  it?  Will  they  not 
realize  that  they  are  paying  the  bill? 


An  unfavorable  reaction  could 
easily  develop.” 

E.  E.  Armstrong,  Secretary, 
Merchants  Division,  Springfield 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  says: 

“Regarding  the  advisability  of 
offering  cash  prizes,  new  automo¬ 
biles  or  merchandise  as  a  sales  in¬ 
ducement,  in  Springfield  this  type 
of  promotion  enters  into  the  lottery 
category  and  in  view  of  this  fact 
we  have  very  little  of  it  in  our  sec¬ 
tion.  Further,  our  merchants  have 
found  that  they  are  only  kidding 
themselves  in  presenting  this  type 
of  sales  promotion.  We  are  not  in 
favor  of  it.” 

However,  Mr.  Strong’s  other 
question  of  last  month,  “What  are 
the  bounds  of  a  community’s  trade 
territory  or  how  can  it  be  meas¬ 
ured?”  remains  unanswered.  This  is 
an  interesting  subject  that  should 
develop  worthwhile  discussion.  Some 
communities  find  themselves  waste- 
fully  competing  with  each  other  to 
draw  trade,  and  it  might  be  helpful 
if  some  kind  of  a  limitation  could 
be  set  up. 

Won’t  you  give  this  department 
the  benefit  of  your  views  or  experi¬ 
ence  on  this  subject? 

♦  *  * 

Local  associations  are  beginning 
to  give  thought  to  the  nuisance  de¬ 
veloping  in  a  number  of  cities  in  the 
way  of  the  so-called  “hawkers”  who 
impede  traffic  by  insisting  iqx)!!  tak¬ 
ing  photographs  of  iJedestrians  on 
the  busy  thoroughfares  of  the  shop¬ 
ping  districts. 

We  learn  from  Charles  E.  Boyd, 
Secretary,  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Detroit,  that  this  subject 
came  up  for  consideration  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  that  organization. 
Mr.  Boyd  says  it  may  be  necessary 
to  amend  the  peddler’s  ordinance  in 
Detroit  to  bring  about  the  desired 
improvement,  the  police  being  un¬ 
able  to  remove  them  from  the 
streets  as  the  result  of  an  injunc¬ 
tion  secured  by  the  “hawkers.” 

♦  *  * 

Secretaries  who  are  concerned 
with  the  excise  tax  on  fur  repairs 


and  remodeling  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  Retail  Fur  Council  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  this  matter  well  in 
hand  and  soon  will  have  something 
interesting  to  report  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  Counsel  for  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  10%  excise  tax 
levied  by  the  Treasury  Department 
on  fur  repair  jobs  and  remodeling 
is  a  tax  by  regulation  and  not  legis¬ 
lation.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
present  Federal  10%  excise  tax  re¬ 
gulation  does  not  prescribe  a  10% 
tax  on  repairing  and  remodeling, 
contending  that  it  applies  only 
to  newly  manufactured  garments. 
Those  especially  interested  in  this 
sul)ject  are  invited  to  write  this  de¬ 
partment. 

*  *  * 

The  City  Clerk’s  office  of  the 
Town  of  Green  River,  Wyoming, 
writes  this  Department  that  the 
itinerant  vendor  ordinance  passed 
by  that  city  in  November  16,  1931, 
is  still  in  effect  and  as  a  result  they 
“are  having  no  trouble  from  the  so- 
called  peddler.” 

Further  test  of  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  this  ordinance  will  be  made 
in  the  Wyoming  Supreme  Court 
this  month.  If  it  upholds  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Denver  that 
Green  River  is  within  its  rights 
when  it  declares  it  to  be  a  public 
nuisance  for  a  person  to  invade  the 
premises  of  another  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  sale,  it  will  have  struck 
directly  at  a  problem  which  for  so 
long  has  been  evading  solution. 

The  decision  of  the  Wyoming 
Supreme  Court  will  be  watched 
with  much  interest  for  many  towns 
throughout  the  country,  we  under¬ 
stand,  have  or  are  contemplating 
putting  into  effect  an  ordinance 
similar  to  that  now  operating  in  the 
Town  of  Green  River. 

*  *  * 

Chicagoans  certainly  knew  that 
Santa  Claus  was  coming  to  town, 
when  the  “little  train  that  could” 
arrived  in  time  for  the  toy  openings 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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M  e  r  c  h  n  n  d  i  s  i  n  a 


Piece  Goods  Program 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


2.  It  was  suggested  that  in  each 
community  the  stores  as  a  unit  try 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  sewing 
education. 

A.  As  far  as  sewing  education 
in  the  schools  is  concerned 
it  is  a  matter  to  he  taken  up 
with  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  as  a  civic  duty.  This  is 
a  very  real  i)art  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  young  girl.  It  is 
as  essential  to  lier  future 
well-being  as  many  subjects 
taught.  Yet  in  some  schools 
this  subject  has  been 
dro])i)ed  as  an  economy 
measure. 

B.  Several  ways  of  creating  in¬ 
terest  and  the  desire  for 
sewing  instruction  were 
discussed. 

(1)  In  some  cases  stores 
have  found  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  hold  sewing 
classes  in  the  store  au¬ 
ditorium. 

(2)  It  was  suggested  that 
where  practical  the 
stores  might  join  to¬ 
gether  and  give  sewing 
lessons  on  a  large  scale 
in  some  outside  place. 

(3)  The  representatives  of 
the  major  pattern  com- 
l)anirs  wc"e  approached 
individually  with  the 
idea  of  having  them,  as 
a  group,  cooperate  with 
the  stores  in  each  com¬ 
munity  and  try  to  in¬ 
terest  women’s  cluhs  in 
having  sewing  sessions 
under  the  guidance  of 
a  local  teacher.  The 
pattern  companies  to 
send  a  representative  to 
the  community  where 
sufficient  clubs  had  been 
interested.  Their  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  get  the 
program  under  way  and 
then  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  teach¬ 
er  selected.  The  teacher 
is  paid  for  by  the  club 
she  instructs.  Due  to 
the  great  number  and 
the  scattered  nature  of 
the  communities,  this 
presents  a  problem 
from  the  pattern  com¬ 
panies’  point  of  view. 


hut  it  was  agreed  that 
a  joint  meeting  of 
the  pattern  companies 
would  he  arranged  and 
the  idea  canvassed  fur¬ 
ther. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr. 
Warner  of  the  McCall  Company 
outlined  their  program  for  helping 
the  stores  in  each  community  as  far 
as  the  sewing  teachers  were  con¬ 
cerned.  He  suggested  that  the  stores 
write  McCall  for  details  as  to  how 
they  can  fit  in  and  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Emory  of  the  Pictorial  Re¬ 
view  Co.  outlined  the  scope  of  their 
publicity  in  national  magazines  and 
newspapers  and  said  they  would 
gladly  give  attention  to  any  sug¬ 
gestions  made  through  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  as  to 
the  theme  for  this  advertising. 
Suggestions  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
T.  L.  Blanke  at  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  Education¬ 
al  thoughts  along  the  lines  of  econ¬ 
omy  in  dressmaking  and  the  vast 
assortment  of  dresses  available  to 
the  home  sewer,  might  easily  get 
wide  distribution. 

3.  Knitting  has  fired  a  great  many 
women  with  the  desire  to  create 
;;omething  which  they  are  proud  to 
have  made  for  themselves. 

It  was  felt  that  knitting  was 
a  passing  phase  hut  that  instead 
of  allowing  this  creative  spark 
to  die  an  effort  should  he  made 
to  turn  it  towards  sewing. 

Knitting,  being  easily  carried 
around,  has  become  a  part  of 
social  life.  Nevertheless,  it 
takes  a  woman  months  to  make 
a  knitted  dress  while  it  only 
takes  a  few  days  of  concentra¬ 
ted  work  to  make  a  fabric 
dress.  The  ease  of  a  few  days 
work  resulting  in  a  dress,  might 
he  an  advantageous  point  to 
stress. 

The  representatives  of  the 
pattern  companies  were  quest¬ 
ioned  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
their  stressing  this  idea  in  the 
women’s  magazines  with  which 
they  are  affiliated.  Each  agreed 
that  this  was  a  constructive 
suggestion  and  wanted  to  give 
it  thought.  Mr.  Dempsey,  of 
the  Butter ick  Co.,  laid  great 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
the  women’s  magazines  to  the 
piece  goods  department.  He 


pointed  out  that  these  maga¬ 
zines  have  a  circulation  of  over 
10,000,000. 

4.  As  regards  the  competitive  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  piece  goods  departments, 
the  following  suggestions  were 
made. 

A.  That  the  stores  give  the  ut¬ 
most  coo]X'ration  to  those 
manufacturers  who  have 
looked  to  the  department 
stores  for  their  sales.  They 
have  offered  large  lines  in 
the  past,  enabling  the  stores 
to  offer  assortments  not 
procurable  in  ready-to-wear 
departments.  By  encourag¬ 
ing  these  manufacturers  who 
know  our  business,  our  com¬ 
petitive  position  can  be  im¬ 
proved  or  maintained. 

B.  That  while  cutters  are  try¬ 
ing  to  fill  the  needs  of  the 
woman  difficult  to  fit,  and 
while  these  women  have 
been  important  piece  goods 
customers,  we  have  not 
done  a  good  job  of  selling 
them. 

Very  few,  if  any  stores, 
have  forms  on  the  floor  to 
show  these  women  how 
smart  their  dresses  can  be. 
The  majority  of  forms  in 
use  are  size  16,  while  many 
of  our  customers  are  stout 
or  short.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  in  the  past  the  out¬ 
standing  demonstrators  used 
by  fabric  manufacturers 
were  large  women. 

Along  this  same  line,  it 
was  agreed  that  few  stores 
have  children’s  forms.  Yet, 
particularly  in  cotton  de¬ 
partments,  this  is  an  im¬ 
portant  business. 

C.  While  it  was  agreed  that  to¬ 
day  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments  could  not  offer  ade¬ 
quate  savings  as  against 
sales  of  low  price  dresses, 
better  fabrics  at  equal  prices 
and  on  the  same  basis  could 
be  sold  if  the  store  desired 
and  jHihlicized  them  in  an 
aggressive  way  and  as  a 
direct  attack  on  low  priced 
dresses.  For  instance  a 
store  should  be  able  to  offer 
in  a  sale  as  good,  if  not 
better,  fabrics  at  70  cents  a 
yard,  than  can  be  put  in  a 
sale  dress  selling  at  $3.98 
so  that  a  saving  of  over  a 
dollar  would  be  possible. 
Here  again  it  is  up  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Home  Shows  Start  in  January 

B\  SAUL  COHN 

Executive  Vice-President,  City  Stores  Company,  ainl 
(diairiiiaii.  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Housing  Coniinittee 


Artist’#  sketrh  of  exhibit  properties  available  from  F.H.A. 


Home  shows,  presented  by  the 
Federal  Housiii”;  Administra¬ 
tion  in  coamuinities  through¬ 
out  the  country,  will  offer  alert  re¬ 
tailers  an  opportunity  to  tie  in  with 
the  housing  program  tor  1936  and 
gain  profitable  volume  in  home  fur¬ 
nish. ngs  departments.  Stores  will 
also  have  an  opportunity  to  earn 
favorable  publicity  for  themselves 
through  this  program,  by  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  local  organizations,  such  as 
real  estate  hoards  and  civic  groups, 
in  working  with  the  FHA  to  en¬ 
courage  building  and  home  modern¬ 
ization. 

FHA  Exhibit  at  Convention 

Full  details  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  plans  for  home  shows  will  be 
available  at  the  January  Convention 
of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  At  the  session 
Wednesday  morning,  January  22, 
the  Honorable  A.  O.  Eberhart,  for¬ 
mer  Governor  of  Minnesota,  will 
sjx^ak  on  “Dollars  and  Sense  of  the 
National  Housing  Act."  There  will 
also  be  an  FHA  exhibit  throughout 
the  Convention  week,  where  retail¬ 
ers  may  obtain  information  as  to 
how  they  can  best  tie  in  with  the 
Government’s  program. 

The  home  shows,  which  are  a  part 
of  the  Government’s  program,  are 
intended  to  stimulate  community  in¬ 
terest  in  home  building  and  home 
modernization,  through  an  exhibit¬ 
ion  of  model  homes  in  miniature, 
supplemented  in  some  cases  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  full-sized  model 
home  designed  by  local  architects 
and  built  on  the  floor  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  building.  These  homes  will 
embody  the  very  latest  ideas  in  de¬ 
sign  and  construction,  and  will  be 
equipped  with  the  last  word  in  home 
appliances. 

Definite  regulations  governing 
home  shows  have  been  drawn  up  by 
the  Manufacturers’  Housing  Dis¬ 
play  Council,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Exhibition  Unit  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  All  shows 


must  feature  both  modernization 
and  new  construction,  and  must  be 
actively  sponsored  by  the  local  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration  Better 
Housing  Committee,  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  interested  local  groups,  such 
as  clubs,  real  estate  boards,  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  and  utilities.  The 
shows  run  from  not  less  than  8  days 
to  not  more  than  15  days,  except  in 
cities  of  500,000  jiopulation  or  over. 
An  admission  charge  of  not  less 
than  25  cents  nor  more  than  40  cents 
is  required.  'I'he  Federal  Housing 
Administration  will  assist  commun¬ 
ities  in  choosing  dates  for  their 
home  shows  that  will  be  well  timed. 

It  is  up  to  the  individual  com¬ 
munity  to  decide  whether  or  not  it 
will  have  a  model  house  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  exhibit.  If  a  model 
house  is  to  be  shown,  however,  it  is 
important  that  the  furnishings  and 
equipment  used  should  not  be  be¬ 
yond  the  budget  of  an  average  fam¬ 
ily  living  in  a  home  of  that  class. 

At  the  first  of  these  shows,  to  be 
held  in  Baltimore  from  January  4 
to  January  11.  1936,  there  will  be  a 
model  house,  and  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  furnishings  of  this 
model  house  will  be  supplied  by  one 
of  the  big  department  stores  in  that 
city.  The  visitors  w’ho  come  to  the 
show  to  learn  about  modern  homes 
will  have  a  chance  to  see  what  the 
stores  of  their  own  community  can 
offer  them  in  the  line  of  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  at  the  same  time  that  they 


are  learning  about  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  Modernization 
Credit. 

Following  the  Baltimore  show, 
there  will  be  one  in  Houston,  Texas, 
running  from  January  11  to  19. 
.America’s  Exposition,  opening  in 
San  Diego  on  January  15  and  run¬ 
ning  to  September  9,  will  also  have 
a  home  show.  On  January  25,  simi¬ 
lar  shows  will  ojien  in  Miami,  Flori¬ 
da.  and  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  De¬ 
troit  will  have  a  show  beginning 
February  14. 

Retailers’  Participation 

Other  communities  will  hear  of 
these  shows  and  make  plans  for  sim¬ 
ilar  exhibitions  of  their  own.  De¬ 
partment  stores  have  a  direct  inter¬ 
est  in  seeing  that  such  home  shows 
are  well  timed  and  well  staged.  Ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  the  plans  for 
yfutr  community’s  home  show  will 
give  you  a  voice  in  the  management 
of  it,  and  will  enable  the  people 
working  on  the  show  to  have  the 
benefit  of  your  own  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  community’s  interests 
and  wants. 

Details  about  the  home  shows  and 
the  rules  governing  them  are  avail¬ 
able  from  our  Washington  repre¬ 
sentative,  Mr.  Harold  R.  Young, 
1006  Munsey  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  who  is  also  Special  Re¬ 
tail  .Advisor  to  the  Federal  Housing 
.Administration,  or  from  the  head¬ 
quarters  office  of  your  Association. 
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Social  Security  Board  Interpretations 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


included  in  the  article  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  entitled  “Tax 
Features  of  the  Social  Security 
Act”,  appearing  in  the  September 
Bulletin  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Note  that  this  agreement  states 
that  the  sub-contractor  is  willing 
to  sign  other  necessary  papers 
which  would  include  an  amended 
agreement : 

“VVe  (sub-contractor)  al¬ 
so  agree  to  assume  and  ac¬ 
cept  exclusive  liability  for 
the  payment  of  contribu¬ 
tions,  taxes  or  other  sums 
imposed  by  Federal  and/or 
State  and/or  Local  authori¬ 
ties  upon  our  employees  or 
others,  for  relating  to  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  old  age 
pensions,  health  or  life  in¬ 
surance,  or  the  social  securi¬ 
ty  of  employees  or  other  per¬ 
sons  who  perform  work  or 
services  for  us  in  said  de¬ 
partment  (regardless  of  the 
method  of  payment  of  the 
comjiensation  of  such  em¬ 
ployees  or  the  payroll  or 
payrolls  upon  which  the 
names  of  such  employees  ap¬ 
pear)  and  that  you  shall  have 
no  liability  whatsoever  for 
the  payment  of  such  sums. 
We  also  agree  that  we  will 
execute  and  deliver  to  you 
any  further  instruments  in 
connection  with  the  forego¬ 
ing  which  you  may  deem 
necessary  or  expedient  to 
comjily  with  any  order,  rule 
or  regulations  of  any  duly 
authorized  or  constituted  au¬ 
thority,  and  will  refund  to 
you  any  payments  made  for 
our  account  with  respect  to 
Social  Security  legislation.” 

Sub-contractors  would  prob¬ 
ably  include  leased  department 
oj^erators;  manufacturers  of  spe¬ 
cial  order  merchandise,  such  as 
awnings,  shades,  etc. ;  and  manu¬ 
facturer  or  other  employer  who 
may  or  may  not  be  the  source  of 
supply,  who  installs  such  mer¬ 
chandise  as  carpets,  linoleums, 
plumbing,  and  electric  appliances, 
etc. 


Question  10.  The  law  provides  for 
certification  of  State  laws  quar- 
terlv.  A  number  of  States  have 


not  yet  passed  laws  and  will  hard¬ 
ly  be  able  to  enact  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  measures  until  after  January 
1st.  If  such  laws  are  enacted 
with  retroactive  features,  will  the 
Board,  in  certifying  such  laws, 
recognize  the  retroactive  features 
by  allowing  credit  for  the  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  State  funds? 

Answer — It  is  presumed  that  this 
question  refers  to  Title  IX  un¬ 
der  which  the  Board  is  to  approve 
State  laws  submitted  to  it,  and 
annually  on  December  31  to  certi¬ 
fy  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv.  If  the  law  has  a  re¬ 


troactive  feature  assessing  con¬ 
tributions  with  respect  to  employ¬ 
ment  since  January  1,  contribu¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  such  em¬ 
ployment  will  presumably  be 
creditable  against  the  Federal  tax. 

Comment — This  brings  up  a  very 
imixirtant  jxiint  as  it  will  permit 
States,  which  do  not  now  have 
unemployment  compensation  laws, 
and  which  contemplate  enacting 
such  laws  during  the  coming  year, 
to  spend  more  time  in  studying 
the  type  of  legislation  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  their  employers,  with 
due  recognition  of  local  condi¬ 
tions.  Thus  States  may  also  avoid 
the  necessity  of  calling  sj^ecial 
legislative  sessions  prior  to  the 
regular  time  of  convening  in 
1936. 


Piece  Goods  Program 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


program  of  the  individual 
store. 

5.  There  is  a  tendency  tor  women 
to  purchase  better  falirics,  which 
condition  should  be  aimed  at.  Mr. 
Foster,  of  Vogue,  jiointed  out  that 
their  sales  of  $1.00  and  $2.00  pat¬ 
terns  have  increased  out  of  all  pro- 
jiortion  to  their  total  business  the 
last  few  months. 

It  was  felt  that  a  program 
calling  for  the  publicizing  and 
selling  of  better  fabrics  as 
something  of  style  and  individ¬ 
uality,  with  the  thought  of  fab¬ 
ric  quality,  would  build  for  the 
departments  and  the  store  a 
much  better  piece  goods  busi¬ 
ness. 

Interesting  and  individual 
weaves  could  be  stressed,  a  new 
style  color  advertised,  and  the 
many  fabrics  carried  in  it 
stressed. 

The  fact  that  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  fabric  department  and 
pattern  department  offers  a 
woman  every  type  of  dress  in 
any  fabric  or  color  she  desires, 
a  combination  unobtainable  in 
any  ready-to-wear  department, 
should  be  stressed. 

6.  Where  stores  find  a  fabric 
manufacturer’s  or  importer’s  repre¬ 
sentative  selling  directly  to  dress¬ 
makers,  it  was  suggested  that  it  be 
taken  up  with  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  there  may  be  some 
local  regulation  being  violated,  such 


as  retail  sales  taxes.  The  matter 
should  be  reported  to  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  so 
that  they  can  find  out  if  it  is  a 
widespread  practice,  and  possible 
representations  made  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

7.  It  was  felt  that  while  nothing 
could  be  done  as  far  as  the  present 
selling  of  major  items  on  partial 
payment,  the  Junior  Charge  Ac¬ 
count  would  be  a  help  to  depart¬ 
ments  such  as  the  fabric  depart¬ 
ments,  and  that  in  those  stores  hav¬ 
ing  such  accounts,  the  fabric  depart¬ 
ments  might  point  out  in  their  pub¬ 
licity,  particularly  in  that  of  higher 
priced  fabrics,  that  these  could  be 
purchased  with  Junior  Charge  Ac¬ 
counts. 

8.  If  women  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  changing  the  effect  of  dresses 
by  adding  accessories,  it  was  thought 
that  the  stores  should  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  accessories  which  can 
be  made  from  fabrics  with  patterns. 
This  is  usually  neglected. 

It  was  suggested  to  the  pat¬ 
tern  companies  that  they  might 
bring  out  a  pattern  for  a  basic 
dress  with  changes  of  accessor¬ 
ies  as  part  of  the  pattern. 

9.  The  pattern  companies  have 
recognized  that  the  present  styles 
are  difficult  to  make  and  are  laying 
more  stress  on  the  beginner’s  type 
of  pattern  and  suggest  the  stores  do 
the  same. 
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Fabric  Exhibitions  of  Interest 


Ax  exhibition  of  student  designs 
for  silk  fabrics  with  a  compan¬ 
ion  exhibition  of  j)rize  jirints  in 
])nre  silk  has  l)een  recently  on  dis¬ 
play  in  New  York  at  Rockefeller 
Center.  Mounted  samples  of  the 
fabrics  in  jiroduction  and  band- 
])ainted  ])osters  of  X'ogue  patterns 
created  for  the  fabrics  were  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  exhibit.  Simultaneously 
with  the  exhibition,  the  prize  prints 
in  pure  silk  fabrics  were  presented 
by  Lord  &  Taylor. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
exhibitions  in  representative  cities 
in  which  The  American  Federation 
of  .\rts  will  show  these  student  de¬ 
signs  and,  while  the  exhibition  is 
in  progress  in  each  city,  a  leading 
store  w’ill  i)resent  the  designs  in 
pure  silk  fabrics.  Among  the  cent¬ 
ers  in  which  the  exhibition  will  he 
held  and  the  cooperating  stores  are : 
Los  Angeles  ^luseum  of  History, 
Science  and  Art,  Los  Angeles — 
Bullock’s;  M.  H.  deYoung  Mem¬ 
orial  Museum,  San  Francisco — The 
hanporium;  William  Rockhill  Nel¬ 
son  (lallery  of  Art,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. — Emery,  Bird  &  Thayer ;  The 
St.  Louis  Puldic  Library,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. — Scruggs  V’andevoort  Barney ; 
The  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Chicago — Marshall  Field  & 
Co. ;  The  Carnegie  Museum,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. — Joseph  Horne  Co.; 
The  Boston  Art  Club,  Boston, 
Mass. — ^Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

'I'he  designs  of  the  “Prize  Prints 
in  Pure  Silk”  were  selected  from 
hundreds  submitted  in  a  design 
comiK'tition  for  students  of  textiles 
in  the  New  York  City  high  schools 
conducted  by  the  International  Silk 
Guild.  The  judges  in  the  original 
competition  were  Richard  F.  Bach, 
Metrojjolitan  Museum  of  Arts, 
Chairman ;  X\’  ard  Cheney,  Cheney 
Bros. ;  ^Irs.  Helen  Appleton  Reade, 
art  critic ;  Miss  Dorothy  Shaver, 
vice-i)resident  of  l,ord  &  Taylor ; 
and  Ely  Jacques  Kahn,  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Beaux  Arts  Institute 
of  Design. 

Cooperating  with  the  Internation¬ 
al  Silk  Guild  in  an  endeavor  to  fur¬ 
ther  encourage  young  .American 
students  of  design  to  pursue  the 
possibilities  of  silk  as  a  medium  for 
the  expression  of  their  talents,  the 
following  silk  manufacturers  put 
twelve  selected  designs  into  actual 
production :  Belding-HeminwayCor- 
ticelli  Co.,  Cheney  Bros.,  Foreman 


Silks,  H.  R.  Mallinson  &  Co., 
Menke-Kaufmann  &  Co.  Inc., 
William  Rose,  L.  &  E.  Stirn,  and 
J.  .A.  Wagenhauer. 

The  prize  ])rints  on  exhibition 
have  great  freshness  and  originality. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  young 
.\merican  talent  is  so  rich  in  re¬ 
source;  and  even  more  encouraging 
is  this  willingness  to  nurture  such 
talents  towards  full  fruition. 

Many  of  the  exhibits  seem  to 
favor  the  smaller  and  daintier  mo¬ 
tifs.  Floral  and  natural  forms  seem 
to  have  been  the  popular  inspira¬ 
tional  sources,  although  several 
themes  were  very  modern  in  both 
thought  and  exi)ression. 

*  * 

“The  Seven  Vi  oiiders  of  IX  ool” 

.A  talking  slide  film  entitled 
“Seven  Wonders  pf  W(jo1”  has  just 
been  presented  in  New  A'ork  be¬ 
fore  a  store  and  ])ress  audience  by 
the  .Associated  XXAmjI  Industries. 


The  film  is  designed  to  he  of  prac¬ 
tical  value  for  sales  training  pur- 
])oses  and  grajdiically  portrays  those 
finalities  of  wool  which  are  inqior- 
tant  to  sales  personnel  and  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  buying  wool  merchandise. 
The  film  will  he  made  available  for 
local  showings  in  over  2,000  cities 
and  towns. 

The  theme  includes  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  history  of  wotd  as  it  has 
been  used  and  worn  from  early 
times,  with  the  “seven  wonders  of 
wool”  set  forth  as  reasons  why  it 
has  been  a  leading  te.xtile  fibre 
through  the  ages.  These  are  de¬ 
fined  as  the  basic  quality  of  w’ool  as 
a  natural  animal  covering;  its 
thermostatic  quality,  a  protection 
from  heat  as  well  as  cold  ;  its  jxfrosi- 
ty  and  absorbency ;  its  strength  and 
durability ;  its  softness  and  light¬ 
ness  ;  its  resistance  to  fire ;  and  its 
elasticity.  The  relation  of  these 
characteristics  of  wool  to  modern 
living  and  current  fashion  demand 
is  ])ointed  out,  and  explanation 
made  of  major  qualities  and  tested 
selling  points  of  wf)f)l  for  use  in 
everyday  selling. 


Issuance  of  New  FHA  Contracts  of  Insurance  to 
Subsidiary  Finance  Companies  Suspended 

BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 
Manager,  Merchandising  Division 

OUR  WASHINGTON  OFFICE  has  just  heen  informed  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  of  the  cessation  of  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  any  further  contracts  of  insurance  to  subsidiary  finance 
companies,  this  policy  being  made  effective  as  to  all  applica¬ 
tions  received  subsequent  to  the  close  of  business  on  November 
26,  1935.  This  ruling,  which  applies  to  the  right  of  dej)artment 
and  other  stores  to  set  up  subsidiary  finance  companies,  has 
been  made  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  in  view'  of 
their  feeling  that  the  policies  and  aims  of  the  FH.4  can  thereby 
best  be  attained. 

No  further  contracts  of  insurance  of  this  nature  will  he 
granted  until  and  unless  Title  I  of  the  National  Housing  .Act  is 
extended  by  Congress  beyond  its  present  date  of  termination, 
April  1,  1936.  If  this  Title  of  the  National  Housing  Act  should 
be  extended  at  that  time,  and  its  terms  should  include  those 
items  normally  sold  by  department  stores,  further  applications 
will  then  be  considered  upon  their  merits  in  the  light  of  exist¬ 
ing  conditions. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  through  its 
Committee  on  Federal  Housing,  and  its  Washington  Office,  is 
pressing  the  right  of  retailers  to  set  up  their  own  finance  com¬ 
panies,  rather  than  rely  on  others,  and  if  the  .Act  is  extended 
beyond  .April,  1,  1936,  to  have  incorporated  a  provision  which 
will  clearly  set  forth  that  department  stores  shall  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  setting  up  such  subsidiary  finance  companies 
within  the  prescribed  limits  of  the  Act. 
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Controllers*  Consress 


Part-Time  Work  in  Wisconsin 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


and  after  the  sale  was  over,  the 
employer  reported  the  names  and 
hours  worked  for  each  extra.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  impossible  to  switch  a 
Class  “A”  worker  into  a  Class  “B” 
extra  for  these  special  events. 

Class  “C”  Registrations 

Class  “C”  extras,  or  extras  work¬ 
ing  full-time  from  December  1  to 
December  24,  were  handled  the  same 
as  Class  “A”  extras.  There  was  no 
contribution  paid  on  their  salaries 
and  no  switching  from  Class  “A” 
to  Class  “C”  was  |iermitted. 

Changes  in  Procedure  to  Conform 
with  Federal  Act 

With  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act,  Wisconsin  was 
compelled  to  amend  its  law,  change 
its  rulings,  and  modify  previous 
procedures.  The  registration  and 
administration  of  part-time  workers 
were  completely  changed  so  we  now 
have: 

1.  No  registration  of  extras  and  no 
report  regarding  them. 

2.  Wages  of  extras  are  included  in 
defined  payroll  and  benefits  must 
be  paid  on  them.  Under  the  sep¬ 
arate  Reserve  Fund  Plan,  the 
result  is  to  increase  payments  in¬ 
to  the  fund  and  to  accelerate  the 
rate  at  which  it  is  built  up.  Un¬ 
der  pro])er  employment  condit¬ 
ions  it  will  meet  the  required 
tests  for  reduction  or  cessation 
of  tax  payments  at  an  earlier 
date. 

3.  Benefits  are  payable  to  part- 
time  workers  only  in  case  of  total 
unemployment  during  a  given 
week.  For  every  three  weeks  of 
less  than  half-time  work,  an  ex¬ 
tra  may  work  from  half  to  full¬ 
time.  Thus,  if  an  extra  works 
less  than  half-time  for  thirty- 
nine  weeks,  he  may  work  half  to 
full-time  for  thirteen  weeks. 
This  provision  is  more  liberal 
than  the  previous  ruling,  which 
permitted  only  eight  full-time 
weeks  in  a  year. 

Although  benefits  are  not  payable 
until  July  1,  1936.  many  W’isconsin 
retailers  are  carefully  checking  their 
operations  with  a  view  to  aclapting 
their  operations  to  the  new  part-time 
requirements.  A  careful  record  is 
kept  of  all  part-time  people  who 
have  worked  in  excess  of  the  al¬ 


lowed  time.  One  usually  thinks  of 
salespeople  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  extras,  but  the  number  used 
in  Receiving,  Marking,  Delivery, 


It  is  thus  indicated  that  Federal 
and  District  tax  for  unemployment 
purposes  will  increase  payroll  ex¬ 
pense  .2%  of  sales  in  1936,  present 
payroll  percentage  will  be  increased 
A%  of  sales  in  1937  and  will  be 
larger  by  .6%  of  sales  in  1938,  1939 
and  1940. 

The  cost  per  million  dollars  of 
sales  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 

1936  $2000 

1937  4000 

1938  to  1940  6000  each  year 


tions  to  retailers,  installment  sell¬ 
ing  as  aj^plied  to  the  sales  of  soft 
merchandise,  and  extended  charge 
accounts  under  limited  amounts. 
Personnel  directors  will  view  profit¬ 
able  management  as  an  element  in 
which  personnel  leadershij)  and  se¬ 
lection  is  a  jtrincipal  ingredient. 
With  safety  crusades  to  reduce  au¬ 
tomobile  accidents  swinging  into  ac¬ 
tion  all  over  the  country,  delivery 
men  will  lead  in  a  discussion  of  the 
ste[)s  stores  may  take  in  reducing 
hazards  and  losses. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Convention,  in  the  light 
of  the  growing  significance  of  pri¬ 
vate  brands  developed  by  retail 
stores,  will  he  the  first  Retail  Pack¬ 
aging  Clinic. 

Tlie  banquet  on  Thursday  night 
will,  of  course,  as  always,  mark  the 
colorful  climax  of  the  week.  The 
principal  speaker  will  be  a  nation- 


Accounts  Receivable.  Sales  Audit, 
and  other  non-selling  departments, 
is  surprisingly  high.  Controllers 
should  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
extra  requirements  in  their  own  de¬ 
partments  because  under  any  kind  of 
a  Merit  Rating  Plan,  the  use  or 
misuse  of  extras  will  be  an  import¬ 
ant  factor. 


1.8%  or  as  high  as  4.3%  of  payroll. 
The  effect  of  the  tax  after  the  year 
1940  on  payroll  percentages  will  ex¬ 
tend  from  a  minimum  increased 
cost  of  .33%  to  a  maximum  in¬ 
crease  of  .80%,  a  variation  of  ap¬ 
proximately  .5%.  This  means  that 
the  retailer  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  has  a  possible  credit  objective 
of  half  of  one  percent  of  sales 
w'hich  he  may  earn  through  stabiliz¬ 
ation  of  his  employment. 


ally  known  figure.  The  interest  in 
this  event  will  be  heightened  by  the 
issue  of  a  Silver  Jubilee  volume, 
“Twenty-Five  Years  of  Retailing,’' 
which  will  trace  the  im])ortant  cle- 
velojunents  in  distribution  and  the 
history  of  the  X.  R.  D.G.  A.  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years. 

•Adding  to  the  numbers  who  will 
attend,  and  the  direct  interest  of  the 
Convention,  will  he  the  meetings  of 
organizations  affiliated  with  retail 
interests.  The  National  .Association 
of  Retail  Secretaries  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  at  the  hotel  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday:  the  New  A'ork 
State  Council  of  Retail  Alerchants 
will  meet  Monday  afternoon ;  and 
members  of  the  New  A'ork  and 
New  Jersey  state  units  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Credit  Association  will 
hold  meetings  Monday  morning  and 
afternoon  prior  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Credit  Management  Division. 


Costs  in  District  of  Columbia 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

The  effect  of  these  taxes  will  be  to  Starting  in  1941  the  matter  of 
increase  the  payroll  percentages  in  experience  will  influence  the  rate  of 
subsequent  years  as  follows,  (as-  tax.  Such  rate  may  he  as  low  as 
Sliming  no  other  influences  operate)  : 

1941  and  after 


1934 

1936 

1937 

1938  to  VMi)  Maxiintiin  Miniiniiin 

2  to  4  million  volume  stores 

18.30 

18.50 

18.70 

18.90 

19.08 

18.62 

4  to  10  million  volume  stores 

19.25 

19.46 

19.67 

19.88 

20.07 

19.59 

10  to  20  million  volume  stores 

19.40 

19.61 

19.82 

20.04 

20.23 

19.75 

Stores  with  20  million  and  more  19.35 

19.56 

19.77 

19.99 

20.18 

19.68 

Stage  Is  Set  for  Jubilee 

{Continued  from  page  11) 
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Atlanta.  WGST«  Baltimore,  WBAL«  Boston.  WKKI 
Chicatfo,  WLS  •  Cleveland,  WHK  •  Dallas.  WKAA 
Los  Anireles,  KNX  •  Minneapolis'St.  Paul.  KSTP 
New  Orleans.  WDSU  •  New  York,  WOR  •  Omaha, 
KOIL  •  St.  Louis,  KWK  •  San  Francisco.  KYA 


Celebrates  50lh  Anniversary 

TTIS  fiftieth  anniversary  with  Raphael  Weill  &  Coin- 
pany  of  San  Francisco  was  celehratecl  hy  C.  G. 
Davis  on  November  6th.  Mr.  Davis’  career  parallels 
very  interestingly  the  stories  of  Louis  Eppstein  of  La¬ 
Salle  &  Koch  and  John  Jackson  of  Strawhridge  & 
Clothier,  who  also  have  reached  the  fifty-year  mark  of 
service  with  a  single  company.  Starting  as  an  errand 
boy,  Mr.  Davis  has  been  successively  stock  clerk,  buy¬ 
er,  merchandise  manager,  vice-president,  and  for  the 
l)ast  fifteen  years  president,  of  his  company.  ( )n  No¬ 
vember  5th  the  White  House  employees  held  a  reception 
and  dance  in  his  honor,  and  presented  him  with  a  solid 
walnut  desk  on  the  top  of  which  were  mountetl  i)la(iues 
with  the  facsimile  signature  in  gold  of  every  emi)loyee. 
I'he  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  of  San  Francisco 
honored  Mr.  Davis  at  a  banciuet  attended  by  business 
and  civic  leaders  of  the  community. 

The  Quorum 

(Continued  from  piujc  33) 

of  the  various  stores.  Through  the  cooi)eration  of  eight 
leading  organizations  in  Chicago,  the  State  Street 
Council  ])romoted  this  uniciue  plan  for  emphasizing  toy 
openings  for  all  Chicagoans.  The  large  State  Street 
stores  participated  by  decorating  flat  cars  of  the  sur¬ 
face  lines — each  one  assigned  to  a  department  store 
on  State  Street,  displaying  outstanding  features  from 
their  resjiective  toy  departments. 

The  railroad  companies  supplied  the  locomotive  and 
flat  cars  and  the  procession  was  escorted  by  prominent 
drum  and  bugle  corp  and  mf)unted  police.  The  idea 
was  built  around  the  well-known  child’s  Christmas 
story  of  the  Christmas  train  loaded  with  toys  that  broke 
down  before  it  got  to  its  destination. 

Though  too  late  for  consideration  this  year,  asso¬ 
ciations  in  other  localities  might  put  this  idea  on  file  to 
be  considered  for  their  1936  Christmas  campaign. 

»  »  «  «  » 

January  is  the  month  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
secre‘aries,  being  held  sinufltaneously  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  .Association.  We 
e.xj.ect  to  li.sten  in  on  some  interesting  discussons  at 
the  various  sessions.  The  National  Retail  Dry  (loods 
.Association  Staff  is  anticii)ating  a  most  interesting 
Convention.  As  you  i)robably  know,  this  Convention 
will  signalize  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Birthday  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  (joods  .Association. 

!(i  i|c 

Repeating  what  we  suggested  last  month,  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so,  won't  you  put  us  on  your  mailing 
list?  This  is  one  way  for  this  department  to  keep  in 
constant  contact  with  what  the  secretaries  are  doing. 


“Merry  Christmas’’  to  all  and  to  all  “.A  Hajijn’  New 
Year.’’ 

JOHN  W.  HAHN 


Sllllku! 


A  VALUABLE  TIP 
from  SANTA  CLAUS 
"Ship  Everything  Railway  Express^^ 


That’s  sound  advice  because  you  avoid  congestion  and  delays 
by  using  the  safe,  swift  Railway  Express  Service.  Prompt  pick¬ 
up  for  all  shipments;  super-swift  transportation  on  passenger 
trains  and  quick  delivery  at  destination!  These  are  the  outstand¬ 
ing  characteristics  that  have  made  Railway  Express  famous 
throughout  the  industry.  •  Prompt  pick-up  and  delivery  in  all 
principal  cities  and  towns  without  extra  charge.  Take  a  tip  from 
Santa,  whenever  you  have  anything  to  ship  anywhere  tele¬ 
phone  Railway  Express. 

ON  THE  AIR 

TUNE  IN  on  the  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  NEWS  PARADE 
m  Every  week  from  the  following  itcrtions:  ^ 


Seattle,  KOMU 

Watch  for  local  announcements 


RAILWAY  Express 

AGENCY  Inc. 

NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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Training  on  Modern  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


Some  shade  of  gold  combines 
well  with  these. 

Dusty  pink  and  plum 


Modern  maple  being  designed 
especially  to  he  combined  with 
sturdy  Colonial  American 
maple. 

4.  Sectional  and  dual  puqiose  fur¬ 
niture  gaining  in  popularity.  A 
blessing  for  those  with  generous 
ideas  of  hospitality  and  small 
space.  Examples : 

Curved  sectional  sofa 

Enables  people  to  face  each 
other  as  they  talk,  when  so¬ 
ciability  is  desired.  If  soli¬ 
tude  is  wanted  units  may  he 
moved  away  easily. 

Gilbert  Rohde’s  table-chest 
Has  space  for  storing  linen 
and  silver. 

Desk  and  bookcase 

Rookcase  may  be  bung  above 
desk,  or  iilaced  on  top  of  it, 
giving  highboy  effect. 
Cabinet  with  some  open  and 
some  closed  shelves 
W  ill  house  comfortably  liquor, 
radio,  books,  asb  trays,  etc. 
Studio  couch  with  chest  ends 
Indispensable  in  a  one-room 
or  small  apartment.  Quick 
and  convenient  way  of  stor¬ 
ing  bedding  and  retaining 
])roi)er  living  room  effect. 
Chest  units 

May  be  placed  side  by  side, 
or  piled  on  top  of  each 
other. 

5.  Lavish  use  of  colored  and  mir¬ 
ror  glass 

Auria  (pink) 

Blue 

(i  unmetal 

Colors 

Stronger  and  richer  than  last  spring. 

Dusty  Pink,  also  called  “Dirty 
Pink” — Ultra  smart. 

A  subtle  color,  cafe  an  lait  with 
pinkish  cast  and  amethyst  over¬ 
tones.  Used  for  walls,  back¬ 
grounds  and  fabrics. 

Strong  Yellow  Green  called  “Poison 
Green” — High  fashion. 

Blue — Increasingly  ])opular. 

Strong  medium  blue,  or  turquoise. 

Red  Family — \"ery  smart 
Luscious  wine  shades 
Brown,  cocoa,  jiutty 
Copi)er  combines  well  with  these 
shades. 

Yellow  continues  strong 

Effective  with  blue,  green,  gray, 
wine  shades. 


Color  Combinations 

Blue  and  green — Ultra  smart 
Introduction  of  some  shade  of 
gold  increases  the  effectiveness 
and  gives  needed  warmth  to 
these  cool  colors.  Effect  is 
restful,  yet  lively  enough  to  be 
interesting. 

Intense  blue  and  white 
W'hite  gives  vitality 
Introduction  of  some  high  color, 
such  as  coral,  vivid  green,  or 
chartreuse,  makes  effective  ac¬ 
cent. 

Avoid  use  of  gold  with  blue  and 
white,  as  it  is  not  vivid  enough. 

X'ivid  green  and  white 

Intense  color  accents  should  be 
used. 

Avoid  use  of  gold  with  these,  to 
be  modern. 

Green  and  wine  (red  family) 

.Some  shade  of  gold  is  effective 
with  these. 

Blue  and  wine  (red  family) 


Peacock  blue  is  smart  as  accent 
color. 

Fabrics  and  Coverings 

1.  Trend  toward  elegance  seen  in 
return  of  silks,  brocatelles,  vel¬ 
vets.  etc. 

2.  Rough  texture,  nubby  weave — 
important. 

hA’en  invades  silks  and  velvets, 
such  as  Tree  Bark. 

.1.  Large  patterns  predominate. 

4.  Stripes  and  geometric  designs 
increasing  in  popularity. 

5.  Many  familiar  patterns  appear 
in  modern  colors. 

6.  Modern  materials  smart  on  tra¬ 
ditional  furniture. 

7.  Mohair  gaining  in  |X)pularity. 

S.  Big  ojx?n  weaves  and  figured 

l^atteru  important  in  glass  cur¬ 
tains. 

Dead  whites,  ivories,  ecrus,  pop¬ 
ular  colors. 

9.  Leather  and  leatherette  contin¬ 
ue  strong. 


Retail  Credit  Reports 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


also  shows  the  total  amount  in  the 
attorneys’  hands  at  the  first  of 
each  month  for  six  months;  the 
amount  outstanding  twelve  months 
and  prior  at  the  first  of  each 
month  for  six  months. 

Report  No.  5 

This  is  a  new  accounts  daily  re¬ 
port.  It  is  sent  to  the  Treasurer’s 
office,  and  permanent  record  is 
kept  in  a  five-year  diary  book  by 
a  clerical  attached  to  the  Credit 
Division.  A  report  of  total  cash 
paid  in  on  Accounts  Receivable, 
also  a  comparison  of  the  amount 
received  last  year  is  sent  to  the 
President  and  Treasurer’s  office 
daily.  This  report  is  typed  and  is 
without  detailed  information. 

Report  No.  6 

Promotion.  While  we  have  for 
a  long  time  carried  on  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  inactive  accounts  and  the 
solicitation  of  new  accounts  to 
some  extent,  we  have  only  one 
girl  in  this  Department  and  the 
work  lias  been  somewhat  spas¬ 
modic.  However,  for  two  months 
we  have  been  at  this  work  con¬ 
tinually  and  hope  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  to  be  able  to  make  a  complete 
report  on  the  results  of  our  efforts. 
\Ve  might  mention  that  during 
these  two  months  we  sent  out 
2,100  letters  on  inactive  accounts ; 
revived  884,  whose  total  purchases 
were  $8,853.00. 


“The  report  made  up  at  the  first 
of  each  month  and  sent  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Treasurer  includes  the 
number  of  letters  mailed  on  inac¬ 
tive  accounts  during  the  month ;  the 
number  of  new  accounts  opened  by 
solicitation;  tabulation  of  previous 
month’s  promotion.  That  is.  the  re¬ 
sults  of  such  promotion,  showing  the 
lists  from  which  names  were  ob¬ 
tained.  the  number  of  accounts  in 
each  list  which  were  used  and  the 
total  amount  of  business  obtained. 
Accounts  which  are  promoted  are 
kept  on  record  and  checked  for  a 
period  of  six  months.” 

Additional  and  more  specific  in¬ 
formation  regarding  any  of  the  re¬ 
ports  described  in  this  article,  or 
any  other  forms  submitted  during 
the  course  of  this  investigation,  will 
be  furnished  to  members  upon  re¬ 
quest.  In  this  connection  we  should 
also  like  to  call  attention  to  a  paper 
prepared  by  Joseph  H.  Zelch,  Credit 
Alanager  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  on 
the  subject  of  “Statistical  Controls 
of  the  Credit  Department”,  which 
was  read  and  discussed  at  the  1935 
Chicago  Convention  and  published 
in  the  Second  .Annual  Convention 
Proceedings  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division. 
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Can  Your  Billing  Department  Keep  Up  with  the 

Ohristmas  Rush? 


'^The  efficiency  of  the  billing  depart¬ 
ment,  the  same  as  that  of  every  other 
department  in  your  store,  will  receive  its 
severest  test  during  the  Christmas  rush.  Is 
it  prepared  to  meet  this  test?  Or  are  your 
billing  machine  operators  handicapped  by 
obsolete  bookkeeping  machines  which  will 
not  permit  them  to  keep  up  with  the  rush? 

Many  department  stores  are  adopting 
the  National  Bookkeeping  Machine  for 
handling  Accounts  Receivable.  As  a  result 
of  rigid  tests  and  comparisons,  they  have 
found  that  this  modem  machine  offers  sub¬ 
stantial  economies  over  other  methods  of 
accounting. 

These  tests  have  proved  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  is  faster — provides  accurate  daily 
balances,  makes  possible  more  intelligent 
authorization  of  credit  sales,  and  enables 
accurate  statements  to  be  mailed  on  time. 

They  have  found,  too.  that  National 
Bookkeeping  Machines  are  extremely  flex¬ 
ible.  that  they  can  readily  be  adapted  to 
changing  store  conditions,  and  that  they 
save  time  and  labor  which  previously  were 
a  tremendous  drain  on  profits. 

Our  local  National  representative  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  the  facts  about  the  re¬ 
sults  produced  with  this  machine.  Or  write 
direct  to  us  for  full  details. 


CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITING-BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  •  POSTING  MACHINES  •  ANALYSIS  MACHINES  •  BANK-BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINES  •  CHECK-WRITING  AND  SIGNING  MACHINES  •  POSTAGE  METER  MACHINES  •  CORRECT  POSTURE  CHAIRS 


Controllers*  Congress 


Increase  Credit  Sales — Not  Risks 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


In  the  selling  of  furniture  on  the 
instalment  plan  a  lag  in  payments 
of  one  in  three  is  quite  common. 
Hence  the  situation  outlined  above 
is  not  unique.  It  is  trying  and  haz¬ 
ardous,  but  it  becomes  wholly  dis¬ 
astrous  when  terms  are  relaxed  to 
5  per  cent  down  and  36  months. 

Department  stores  are  going  to 
experience  increasing  pressure  to 
depart  from  tried  principles  in  the 
handling  of  credit  selling.  There  is 
going  to  he  pressure  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  consumers’  urgent 
need  for  credit.  The  volume  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  just  around  the  corner  for 
the  taking  and  just  because  instal¬ 
ment  selling  has  proved  sound 
where  soundly  practised,  there  is 
going  to  he  more  and  more  tempta¬ 
tion  to  chisel  away  at  the  founda¬ 
tions  which  made  of  credit  a  suc¬ 
cessful  merchandising  tool.  There 
is  going  to  he  pressure  as  well  from 
the  manufacturers,  but  it  will  be  a 
pressure  far  healthier  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  than  the  retailer.  Some  ef¬ 
fort  needs  to  be  made  to  withstand 
it. 


levels  rise  the  risk  becomes  greater 
owing  to  the  consumer’s  increasing 
in  ability  to  meet  obligations.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  wages  do  not 
keep  pace  with  commodity  price 
levels  in  a  rising  market. 

There  is  also  hazard  in  the  in¬ 
discriminate  extension  of  credit  at 
a  time  like  this  because  the  con¬ 
sumer  becomes  laden  with  other  in¬ 
stalment  obligations.  Such  pur¬ 
chases  as  automobiles,  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  and  the  like  weaken  his 
ability  to  meet  his  payments  to  any 
one  retailer. 

Everything  |X)ints  to  heavier 
sales  in  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  business  is  developing.  There 
is  urgent  need  for  broader  buying 
l^ovver  and  instalment  selling  pro¬ 
vides  one  means  to  bring  it  about. 


The  public  has  need  to  replenish 
staple  lines  worn  out  in  everyday 
living  and  it  needs  no  introduction 
to  the  credit  idea.  But  this  most 
favorable  setting — the  best  in  many 
years — carries  with  it  no  assurance 
of  profitable  operations  for  those 
who  act  as  intermediaries  between 
manufacturer  and  consumer.  If  de¬ 
partment  stores  succeed  in  revers¬ 
ing  their  previous  performance,  it 
will  be  in  spite  of  better  times  and 
solely  due  to  better  management, 
beginning  with  observance  of  the 
rule  that  it  is  the  profit  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  sale ’rather  than  unrealized 
profit  on  a  yet  unobtained  volume 
which  counts  and  which  will  usher 
in  a  black  ink  era. 

Success  hinges  not  upon  the  as¬ 
cendancy  of  any  political  party,  the 
susceptibility  of  the  public,  or  fac¬ 
tors  round  the  corner.  It  depends 
on  ascendancy  of  management 
which  recognizes  the  verities  of  in¬ 
stalment  selling  practice. 


A  Quota  Bonus  System 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


There  is  no  mistake  in  assuming 
that  retailing  is  going  to  expand 
further  and  that  instalment  terms 
will  he  attractive  to  the  mass  of 
buyers  who  need  goods  and  lack 
ready  cash,  hut  there  is  error  in 
assuming  that  the  better  times 
which  lie  just  ahead  are  ])ermanent. 
This  latter  assumption  leads  to 
looking  no  further  ahead  than  a 
year  in  formulating  credit  ])olicies. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  hetternient  will  endure,  but 
there  is  every  assurance  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  he  free  of  serious  trouble 
if  the  present  is  handled  with  good 
judgment. 

Department  stores  embarked  on 
instabr.cnt  selling  of  home  furnish¬ 
ings  at  an  unfortunate  time  for 
novices.  They  predicated  expansion 
during  the  period  1922  to  1929  on 
a  basis  of  high  commodity  values 
that  would  continue  and  they  lack¬ 
ed  the  long  years  of  experience  that 
the  furniture  specialty  stores  had 
had  in  handling  instalment  selling 
through  periods  of  fluctuating 
prices.  They  jiromise  to  repeat  the 
jierformance  on  a  Ixisis  of  low  com¬ 
modity  price  levels.  The  paradox 
in  this  should  be  evident.  During 
a  period  of  low  price  levels  the 
average  sale  is  small,  while  as  the 


In  our  arrangement  it  is  quite 
possible  for  every  one  to  get  a  bonus 
for  each  month’s  sales.  But  if  for 
any  reason  they  fail  to  reach  their 
quota  we  do  not  hold  any  deficit 
against  them. 

Uur  bonus  is  2%  for  salespeople, 
based  on  the  increase  over  the  quota 
set  for  them.  Assuming  that  in  the 
month  of  October  Miss  Green’s 
sales  amount  to  $1750,  she  would 
get  a  bonus  of  2%  on  the  difference 
oetweon  $1596  and  $1750  or  $3.08. 

Assume  that  the  total  paid  the 
salesforce  in  bonuses  for  October  is 
$375  and  that  there  are  125  sales¬ 
people  on  duty  for  the  month,  then 
the  average  paid  is  $3.00  per  person. 
Then  all  the  non-selhng  employees 
get  this  $3.00  each,  but  based  on 
their  salaries.  Thus  a  person  get¬ 
ting  $25  per  week  gets  twice  as 
much  as  one  getting  $12.50  and  so 
on. 

Buyers  work  on  the  same  basis  as 
far  as  a  monthly  quota  is  concerned, 
but  get  1%  of  the  amount  over 
their  quota.  Thus  if  a  buyer’s  de¬ 
partment  sells  $500  over  its  monthly 
quota  the  buyer  gets  1%  of  this 
$500  or  $5.00  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  No  deficits  are  held  over 
for  the  buyers. 


There  are  ten  persons  employed 
in  key  positions,  such  as  the  Con¬ 
troller,  Assistant  Controller,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Display  Mana¬ 
ger,  Superintendent,  etc.,  who  get 
as  a  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  month 
the  average  paid  to  the  buyers.  In 
other  words  if  the  average  paid  to 
the  Imyers  is  $6.50  for  the  month, 
the  key  men  get  this  $6.50  each, 
but  based  on  their  salaries,  the  $50 
a  week  man  getting  twice  as  much 
as  the  $25  one  and  so  on. 

The  average  (bonus)  are  figured 
in  this  way:  the  total  paid  to  the 
salespeople  is  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  salespeople  working 
whether  they  all  get  a  bonus  or  not. 
The  same  method  is  used  with  the 
buyers. 

It  may  be  readily  seen  that  if  any 
bonus  is  paid  at  all,  all  non-selling 
employees,  from  the  lowest  paid  to 
the  highest,  get  a  fair  share  of  such 
bonus.  So  far  as  we  know  no  better 
method  of  including  everyone  in  a 
bonus  plan  has  ever  been  used. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  setting  the 
basic  cost  of  selling  we  are  inclined 
to  be  liberal  so  that  everyone  may 
make  a  bonus  if  ordinary  efficiency 
is  exercised. 
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Just  off  the  press 


a  publication  entitled 


AMERICAN  FASHION  DESIGNERS 


vvliich  ini^lit  hettrr  be  called  “The  American  Fashion  Designers  Who  Have  Survived”  in  spite 
of,  as  iniicli  as  with  the  help  of,  that  furious  frenzy  of  store  promotion  which  has  papered 

the  walls  of  merchandise  managers'  and  buyers*  ofiices  during  the  past  two  years . 

Kilher  horn  or  uncovered  to  the  world  in  the  early  30's,  when  the  idea  to  promote  and  recognize 
American  designers  fell  like  manna  to  starving  stylists  and  sales  promotion  executives,  a  large 
and  brilliantly  ill-assorted  group  of  native  designers  has  since  burned  down  to  an  ash  of  forty  or 
so,  whose  abilities,  whose  influence  (before  an«l  since,  or  both)  have  withstood  the  test  and 
appear  able  to  go  on  facing  this  ever  changing  world. 


As  a  means  of  establishing  your  own  equilibrium  on  this  subject,  be  you  a  sales  promotionist, 
a  stylist  or  a  fashion  trainer,  we  prescribe 

AMERICAN  FASHION  DESIGNERS 


It  covers  the  history  of  the  American  design  movement  in  articles  by  Dorothy  Shaver  of  Lord 
&  Taylor,  Helen  Cornelius  of  Harper's  Bazaar  and  Maurice  Rentner  of  The  Fashion  Origina¬ 
tors'  Guild . 

Prominent  retail  designers  in  thumb-nail  personality  sketches  of  Carnegie,  Clyne,  Fiffi,  Francis, 
Franklin,  Hawes,  Hoyt,  Joyce,  King,  Kramer,  Louisesanders,  Manning,  Milgrim,  Ten  Eyck  and 

Turner  . 

Similar  sketches  of  the  wholesale  designers:  Ahrade,  Arcuri,  Barker,  Bennet,  Carol,  Clarepotter, 
Cookman,  Copeland,  Dache,  Fields,  Hodge,  Kelly,  Kiviette,  Kops,  von  Krausz,  Montague,  Mon- 

teil,  Parker,  Renke,  Rosenstein,  Smith,  Smithline  and  Victor  . 

Hollywood  and  its  Adrian,  Banton,  Greer,  Kelly,  Kiam,  Newman,  Royer  and  Templeton.... 
Advice  to  would-he  designers  hy  Julia  Coburn  of  the  Ladies  Home  Journal 


AMERICAN  FASHION  DESIGNERS 

arc  here  to  stay  ...  in  name  as  well  as  in  product.  We  suggest  that  you  will  want  to  read 
up  on  them  at  little  cost. 


PERSONNEL  GROUP,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  W.  31th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  copy(ies)  of  American  Fashion  Designers  to 


Price  to 

Members  $.50  per  copy 

Non-Members  $.75  per  copy  . . 

■ '  (Non-Members  please  enclose  check  with  order) 
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KENNETH  COLLINS’  letter  gives  the  reason  the 
Retailers’  Calendar  and  PROMO'noNAL  Guide,  1936 
— is  a  complete  SELL  OUT — 


Dear  Frank: 

I’ve  just  turned  the  pages  of  the  Calendar.  I  began  looking  at  it  with 
the  idea  in  mind  that  it  might  be  of  considerable  value  to  stores  in 
smaller  cities,  but  that  it  probably  covered  very  familiar  ground  to 
stores  in  the  larger  centers. 

I  hadn’t  looked  at  it  two  or  three  minutes,  however,  before  I  realized 
that  any  sales  promotion  in  the  country  could  and  should  profit  by 
looking  at  the  tremendous  number  of  practical  suggestions  given. 

Sincerely, 

KENNETH  COLLINS 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Spaeth 
N.R.D.G.A.,  New  York 


By  the  time  you  read  this  our  entire  quantity  of  1500  calendars  in  all  probability  will  be 
gone.  At  this  writing  we  have  120  copies  on  hand.  Paul  Murphy  says  it  is  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  publication  ever  issued  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division.  Alex  Kaylin  praised  the  work 
highly  in  his  review.  Letters  from  members  stress  its  usefulness.  Stores  of  all  sizes  and 
types  have  ordered  the  calendar  in  quantities  ranging  from  one  to  twenty -five  copies;  many 


are  now  ordering  extra  copies.  Naturally  members  come  first  so  we  have  withdrawn  the 


calendar  from  general  sale.  Nevertheless  we  know 
that  many  orders  will  not  be  filled.  DO  YOU 
WANT  US  TO  PRINT  MORE  COPIES?  If  so, 
we  must  have  advance  orders  for  at  least  500 
more  copies.  Send  in  your  maximum  order  —  as 
many  as  your  store  can  use  —  TODAY. 
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Sales  Promotion  Division 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

225  West  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Please  reserve  .  copies  at  the  member 

price  $1.20  each  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Retailer’s  Calendar  and  Promotional  Gnide. 

Name  . 

Store  . 

City  and  State . 


00^1 

.00«i' 


CONSIDER 

THESE  ADVANTAGES 


Prints  th«  dot*  automatically. 


Givos  the  account  number  and  identifies 
cashier  receiving  payment. 


Burroughs  now  provides  an  inexpensive,  compact 
machine  for  handling  “lay  away”  records.  It  is  fast, 
simple  and  easy  to  operate,  and  takes  up  little  desk  or 
counter  space.  The  information  it  furnishes  is  both 
complete  and  accurate.  It  surrounds  every  transac¬ 
tion  with  the  utmost  protection. 

The  local  Burroughs  office  will  gladly  show  you  how 
this  new  low-priced  machine  will  speed  up  the  work 
and  save  money  for  you.  Telephone  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  write  direct  for  full  information. 


Records  the  amount  of  the  payment  and 
deducts  from  the  amount  due. 


Extends  balances  with  one  key  depression. 


Furnishes  a  journal  on  a  detailed,  locked- 
in  tape  on  which  every  transaction 
is  recorded. 


Posts  ledger  card,  passbook  and  joumol 
in  one  operation. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


urro'Mfilis 


□ 


’.ADDINO,  ACCOUNTING,  SIUING  AND  CALCULATING  MACHINES  •  CASH  REGISTMS  •  TYPEWRITERS  •  POSTURE  CHAIRS  •  SUPPUU 
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A  new  low-priced  Burroughs 

for 


''LAY  AWAY"  RECORDS 
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Improved  By  Tests 

“Improved  By  Tests”  is  a  statement  destined  to  become  a  trade  term 
among  manufacturers  and  retail  buyers  in  the  changed  era  of  retailing — when 
a  buyer  will  select  merchandise  for  its  consumer  quality.  Salespeople  will  then 
use  these  factual  words  to  sell  more  goods — more  intelligently — over  the  counter. 

“Improved  By  Tests”  means  that  the  finished  or  final  product  of  mer¬ 
chandise  has  been  tested  for  consumer  serviceability.  It  also  means  that  the 
product  was  tested  in  all  of  its  stages  of  production — from  yarn  through  weaving 
or  knitting,  dyeing,  finishing,  and  manufacture  into  an  article  which  adheres 
to  an  accepted  standard  of  size. 

Solka  Improved  by  Tests 

Solka  is  the  trade  name  of  a  comparatively  new  manufactured  yarn 
developed  by  patented  processes  from  purified  cellulose.  This  yarn  is  a  product 
of  science  and  in  its  process  of  manufacture  is  “tested”  repeatedly  to  maintain 
uniformity  and  adherence  to  scientific  specifications. 

The  makers  of  Solka — The  Brown  Company — maintain  adequate  labora¬ 
tories  at  their  mills  for  testing  Solka  and  other  basic  materials  produced  by  this 
internationally  known  firm,  but  they  desire  to  safeguard  the  uses  of  Solka  by 
manufacturers  of  fabrics  and  merchandise  containing  Solka  yarns.  Therefore, 
in  the  future  Solka  merchandise  will  be  “Improved  By  Tests”  performed  by  the 
Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau.  This  laboratory  will  check-test  Solka  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  interests  of  the  retailer'  who  serves  as  the  purchasing  agent  of  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

Official  Laboratories  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
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In  Every  Home 
Every  Hour  of  the  Day 

Special  Solka  Advertising  Section 


^eans 


SOLKA- 


SOLKA  probably  is  the  Above  is  a  picture  of  Solka,  Cellulose  is  the  fib- 

most  versatile  basic  in-  rous  framework  of  all 

gred lent  known.  Scientists  fresh-fallen  snow.  vegetable  matter.  IS ature  sur- 

have  not  recorded  any  other  rounds  this  with  impurities 

that  is  used  in  32  of  the  world’s  most  varied  necessary  to  plant  life,  but  useless  to  man.  For 
industries,  as  is  Solka.  Its  adaptability  is  very  the  first  time  in  history.  Nature’s  imperfec- 
,  striking  also.  Solka  brings  beauty  when  de-  tions  have  been  removed  from  the  raw  cellu- 
sired,  or  strength,  or  softness,  or  flexibility  or  lose  commercially.  This  has  been  done  by 
absorbency  (or  a  combination  of  these)  to  patented  processes  controlled  by  Brown  Corn- 
countless  diversified  products,  each  according  pany,  Portland,  Me.,  and  the  resultant  puri- 
to  its  need.  fied  cellulose  has  been  named  Solka. 
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T  F  you  were  to  fly  over  the  far-flung  forests  of  Brown 
Company,  acres  would  become  insignificant.  You 
would  be  looking  down  on  an  area  of  northern  spruce 
greater  than  that  of  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

Approximately  10,000  people  are  employed  in  nine 
great  plants,  bringing  Solka  to  being — making  Solka, 
itself,  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  many  other  factories — 
manufacturing  Brown  Company’s  own  Solka  Yarns, 
and  Shoe  Materials  and  Wet-Strength  Towels  and 
Roofing  and  papers  of  various  kinds. 

And  all  the  time,  the  most  highly-skilled  analytical  and 
experimental  chemists  pore  over  retort  and  caliper  and 
computation,  seeking  and  finding  new  ways  to  make 
things  better. 


Modern  scientific  equipment  and 
men  who  know  how  to  use  it 
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A  VERSATILE  BASIC  PRODUCT 


The  great  mills  of  Brown  Company 
at  Berlin,  New  Hampshire 


The  SOLKA  SEAL 

on  a  Manufacturer’s  Product 


The  Solka  Seal  is 
an  actual  guaran¬ 
tee  of  the  quality 
of  products  made 
from  Solka 

Solka  Seal  and  the  right  to  use  it  on  a  product 
made  from  Solka  is  awarded  solely  on  a  basis  of 
quality,  and  after  careful  tests  by  Brown  Company. 
Thus  the  Solka  Seal  is  an  assurance  of  quality  to  be 
respected. 

All  products  carrj'ing  the  Solka  Seal  are  the  best  of 
their,  kind — hut  what  is  more  important,  those  qualities 
usuall3^'  expressed  in  words  can  be  dramatized,  and 
demonstrated. 

For  instance,  you  can  feel  the  quality  of  softness.  You 
can  feel  lintlessness  of  towels.  You  can  feel  the  fine 


surface  of  the  Swavette  materials.  Yon  can  see  the 
beauty  of  many  staple  articles  and  of  the  style  items, 
too. 

You  can  prove  the  absorbency  of  tissues  or  towels. 
You  can  actually  wash  and  launder  the  paper  towels 
— or  you  can  hake  or  boil  or  freeze  the  shoe  materials 
and  they  won’t  harden,  curl,  shrink  or  crack — in  fact 
they  are  in  no  way  affected. 

You  can  see  how  beautifully  Solka  Yarn  dyes,  note  its 
strength,  how  it  holds  its  shape — and  you  can  prove 
its  durability. 

Truly — “If  It’s  Made  from  Solka 
It’s  the  Best  of  Its  Kind” 
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\n  a  Thousand  Ways.. 

This  Amazing 


There  never  has  been  anything  like  Solka  before. 

Nothing  like  it  as  an  attention-getter  for  stores 
Nothing  to  equal  its  scope  as  a  store-wide  sales  builder — 
department  by  department— floor  by  floor.  Nothing  that 
ever  has  offered  so  startling  yet  so  workable  a  plan  for 
selling. 

When  a  store  puts  on  a  store-wide  Solka  promotion  it 
literally  stirs  up  the  city.  A  few  windows  and  a  central 
counter  display  or  booth,  showing  the  astounding  vari¬ 
ety  of  Solka  anicles,  individual  depanmental  featuring 
of  Solka  products  and  a  newspaper  ad  or  two  about 
the  big,  new  Solka  story,  and  you  fill  your  store  with 
milling,  willing-to-buy  throngs  of  people.  (Not  only 
your  own  regular  customers  but  new  ones.)  And  report¬ 
ers  come  a-running.  Stories  break  into  the  news  columns. 
It’s  the  most  talked  of  thing  in  town. 

Because  it  is  news!  There  isn’t  any  other  basic  prod¬ 
uct  that  goes  into  so  many  of  the  good  things  you  sell. 
Wool  doesn’t— nor  silk,  nor  silver  nor  gold  nor  anything 
you  can  think  of.  There’s  simply  no  rival  for  Solka 
as  an  outstanding  merchandising  feature  —  one  good 
Solka  product  selling'  another,  because  they’re  all  quality 
produas. 

A  customer  not  only  buys  one  Solka  article,  but  two- 
three —  who  knows  how  many.  (The  better  your  sales 
people,  the  wider  the  variety  they  sell.) 

Then,  because  it  is  made  from  Solka,  and  is  therefore 
the  best  of  its  kind,  the  customer  not  only  repeats  on 
the  original  purchase  but  buys  other  Solka-made  items. 

It’s  an  endless  chain  of  selling.  'The  only  possible 
weak  link  (let’s  take  off  the  gloves)  is  in  how  well  the 
store  exploits  and  utilizes  it.  We  give  you  the  tools. 
May  you  make  the  most  of  them.  Write  for  free  book| 
“Solka  Sales  &  Advertising  Program’’,  giving  complete 
details  of  how  stores  are  cashing  in  on  Solka  selling. 


New  York 

Bolton 

Chicago 


St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 
Montreal 


^rtland^aine 
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Why  Department  Stores  Are  Selling 


T  T  ERE  is  a  Saks-34th  Street  window 
displaying  merchandise  from  from 
Solka — gorgeous  handbags  of  Swavette 
and  smart  shoes  containing  Onco  shoe 
materials,  which,  like  Swavette,  are  made 
from  Solka. 


To  the  left  an  artist’s  sketch  conveys  some 
idea  of  the  variety  of  utility  and  style 
articles  which  carry  the  Solka  Seal — a 
quality  guarantee  that  these  items  are  the 
best  of  their  kind. 
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IVjXJMBERS  of  America’s  great 
”  department  stores  have  held 
storewide  displays  of  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  Solka  products.  There 
have  been  windows — not  one,  but 
three  or  four,  even  six  at  a  time. 
There  have  been  store  ads  about 
Solka  merchandise.  There  have 
even  been  central  display  booths 
showing  the  myriad  Solka  items 
in  amazing  profusion. 

Why  do  foremost  retailers  fea¬ 
ture  Solka  products?  Not  only 
because  it  is  a  feature  of  actual 
news  interest — plenty  of  news 
items  about  Solka  and  the  store 
displays  have  appeared  in  leading 
newspapers — but  because  it  per¬ 
mits  a  grouping  of  articles  allied 
in  quality  yet  excitingly  varied 
in  use  or  scope;  because  it  per¬ 
mits  the  store  to  educate  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  inherent  quality  of 
Solka  articles,  whether  they  be 
style  items  such  as  ladies’  belts 
or  staple  merchandise  such  as 
dress  shields ;  because  the  con¬ 
sumer  quickly  gets  the  picture 
and  buys  not  only  one  type  of 
Solka  product  but  many  types — 
to  the  equal  satisfaction  of  the 
customer  and  the  store. 

The  store,  in  this  way,  not  only 
attracts  the  attention  of  its  regu¬ 
lar  customers  but  that  of  many 
new  ones,  and  these  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  store’s  progres¬ 
siveness  and  by  the  quality  of  its 
merchandise. 


Stem  Brothers'  recent  store-wide  display 
of  Solka  products  used  window  displays 
and  a  main  floor  booth  to  take  advantage 
of  this  rare  opportunity  to  coordinate 
the  promotion  of  a  great  variety  of  items. 
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SHOES 


HATS 


BELTS 


FOUNDED  1852 


-►O' 


SoTkA 


MEANS  QUALITY 

Brown  . 


M  NUMBER  of  foremost  manufacturers  who  are 


Some  of  the 
Dress  Accessories 
Mode  from  Solko 


well  known  as  Style  Creators  are  sponsoring  ex¬ 
clusive  new  costume  accessories  developed  from 
Solka  materials  and  fabrics,  including  Swavette. 
This  fashion  leadership  and  atmosphere  puts 


a  halo  around  the  entire  assortment  of  Solka- 


HANDBAGS 


made  articles. 


GLOVES 


St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 
Monueal 


New  York 

Boston 

Chicago 
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A  NUMBER  of  foremost  manufactur- 
ers — well-known  as  leading  style  cre¬ 
ators — are  sponsoring  exclusive  new  cos¬ 
tume  accessories  made  of  “Swavette” 
which  is  made  from  Solka. 


Swavette  is  an  amazing  new  fabric.  It 
is  another  triumph  of  American  inventive 
genius  which  has  won  instantaneous  ac¬ 
ceptance  here  and  abroad.  Its  distinctive 
richness  of  texture  and  smooth  flexibility 
have  been  translated  into  striking  new 
effects  in  the  articles  which  have  been 
made  from  it. 
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In  addition  to  its  suave  beauty,  Swavette 
has  the  practical  qualities  that  preserve 
its  original  beauty  .  .  .  Unaffected  by 
weather  and  perspiration  to  a  degree  that 
no  material  hitherto  used  can  give. 

Solka  Yarn  is  being  used  for  various 
types  of  smart  accessories,  curtains,  rugs, 
floor  coverings,  upholstery  and  the  like. 
Solka  Yarn  takes  brilliant  dyes  evenly, 
is  strong,  durable  and  shape  retaining. 


SMART  NEW  STYLE  PRODUCTS 
MADE  FROM  SOLKA 


\ 


( 


SMARTEST 


YOU’VE  SEEN 


MEANS  QUALI 
V  hRUVkN 


Intriguing  New 
HANDBAGS 


TRIMMED  WITH 

- - -  . 

Made  From  SOLKA 


^OME  of  the  more  noticeable  of  tail  at  $1.95  to  $2.95 — also  $7.50 
the  new  handbags  recently  and  $10.00. 


brought  out  are  made  of  Swavette, 
an  interesting  material  developed 
exclusively  by  Brown  Company 
from  Solka. 


High  class,  high-styled  bags  to  sell 
at  the  higher  prices  are  made  by 
Harry  Stone,  Inc.,  and  other  smart 
hags  are  manufactured  by  a  dozen 
These  stylish  Swavette  handbags  or  more  of  the  leading  volume  man- 
come  in  various  price  ranges  to  re-  ufacturers  in  this  field. 


wroceful  gloves  that 
make  even  ungraceful 
hands  beautiful  have  been 
created  by  us  from  the 
amazing  new  material — 
Woveh  Swavette,  made 
from  Solka. 


Woven  Swavette  is  novel, 
exclusive,  original — noth¬ 
ing  like  It  before — except¬ 
ing  only  fabulously  costly 
hand-made  materials. 


The  Latest  in 
BELTS 


These  gloves  are  to  retail 
at  $1.25.  In  Ensembles  vrith 
Handbogs,  Belts,  ond  Hots. 


^HE  new  Swavette  material  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Schaffer 
Belt  Company  for  an  interesting 
line  of  ladies’  belts.  A  number  of 
exclusive  models  have  been  made  up 
and  national  distribution  is  being 
secured. 
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Appealing  Styl 
CURTAINS 


^  LEVER  new  styles  in  curtains  woven  from 
yarns  made  from  SOLKA  are  proving  to  be 
excellent  business  builders  for  department  stores. 
They  come  in  a  wide  variety  of  weaves  and  colors 
—have  no  stretch — hold  their  shape — exquisite 
in  colors  and  designs — priced  to  show  retailers 
a  handsome  profit. 


Made  From  SOLKA 


Open  mesh  curtains  made  from  Solka  are  already 
selling  rapidly  in  many  sections,  because  of  their 
recognized  heauty  and  value.  The  French  Cur¬ 
tain  Co.,  New  York,  makes  a  complete  line  of 
these  Solka  curtains. 


I  have  become 
quite  captivated  with 
this  new  Swavette  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  smart,  distinc¬ 
tive  and  has  excellent 
wearing  qualities. 

These  new  belts  we've 
made  of  Swavette  are 
really  beautiful,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word. 
They  are  attractively 
priced  to  give  you  a 
nice  profit. 


TO  ENSEMBLE  WITH 
BAGS  AND  GLOVES 


Write  for  details  to 
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BABYPAD 


Made  of  SOLKA,  especially  processed,  downy  soft  Babypadsm 
feet  babies  from  diaper  rash,  harsh  alkalies,  and  other  impur!f;| 
that  remain  in  the  cloth  diaper,  even  after  careful  washing. 

A  boon  for  busy  mothers  —  Babypads  eliminate  dlsagreeat 
diaper  washing.  They  are  placed  inside  the  regular  cloth  diaper, 
fresh  one  every  time  the  diaper  is  changed.  When  soiled,  theynij 
be  flushed  down  the  toilet. 

Light  In  weight,  just  right  in  size,  and  available  in  two  shapes' 
oblong  and  triangle,  created  especially  for  either  style  of  diap 
fold  .  .  .  Babypads  are  approved  and  recommended  by  docto 
nurses,  and  hospitals. 


STEADY  REPEAT  BUSINESS  ...  AGGRESSIVELY  ADVERTISE 


National  magazine  advertisements,  running  every  mon 
throughout  the  year,  enter  over  seven  million  representafi 
American  homes,  directing  mothers  to  their  local  depa 
ment  store,  your  store,  for  Babypad  purchases. 

Thousands  of  attractive  folders  are  sent  each  month  tom 
mothers  all  over  the  country,  and  to  them  are  al$os( 
generous  sample  packages,  telling  them  to  buy  BabyfM 
at  their  local  department  stores. 

We  have  available  for  you  display  cards,  counter  liferait 
suggested  advertisements,  and  an  unusual  free  co-operal 
merchandising  circular  .  .  .  write  for  details.  These  prof 
tion  helps  lead  to  increased  sales. 


Babypads  build  repeat  business.  Mothers  come  back  for 
fresh  supplies,  and  buy  other  baby  goods,  too.  Include  a 
package  of  Babypads  in  every  layette;  it  will  bring  the 
mother  back  to  your  store  again  and  again  for  more  Baby¬ 
pads  for  almost  a  year.  The  low  retail  price  encourages 
regular  use. 


Babypads  are  easy  to  selll  Display  them  prominently  at  all 
times  in  the  department  and  when  your  windows  feature 
baby  goods.  Suggest  them  to  all  customers  of  baby  goods, 
particularly  with  every  diaper  purchase,  and  Include  In 
every  layette.  Remember,  they  give  you  rapid  turnover 
and  an  excellent  margin  of  profit. 


and  the  PACKAGING 


250  triangular  Babypads,  the  No.  3,  or  250 
oblong  shape  Babypads,  the  No.  6,  in¬ 
dividually  folded,  are  packed  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  box,  with  protective  transparent  wrap, 
and  retail  at  $1.00  the  box. 


MADE 

OF 

SOLKA 


gjamtooM^HHnWKROIIffl 


Soft  and 
Absorbent 


Fifty  Babypads  in  printed  envelope,  retail 
for  25c.  Twelve  envelopes  in  smartly  de¬ 
signed  counter  display  carton.  Triangular 
No.  2,  oblong  No.  7.  The  color  scheme  of 
all  Babypad  packaging  is  pink,  blue  and 
white,  to  blend  harmoniously  with  other 
infants'  wear  department  merchandise. 


Feature  them  now  while 
head  colds  are  prevalent. 


FRAMINGHAM  •  MASSACHUSEHS 


(  II  r  J 

1 

SOLKA  MAKES  COUNTLESS 
SERVICE  PRODUCTS 


All  through  the  department  store, 
any  number  of  staple  or  service 
items  of  continued  and  daily  sale  are 
made  from  Solka.  The  extensive  variety 
of  these  is  surprising. 


Included  are  toilet  table  and  dress  acces¬ 
sories,  such  as  cleansing  tissues,  sanitary 
napkins,  dress  shields  and  paper  towels. 
Then  there  are  baby  pads  and  stationery; 
cooking  parchments  and  lamp  shades, 
lighting  fixtures  and  some  stores  even 
sell  roofing  made  from  Solka. 

When  these  regular  service  products  are 
featured  along  with  the  new  style  items, 
all  of  them  being  made  from  Solka,  it 
has  been  proved  by  store  demonstrations 
that  each  Solka  article  helps  the  sale  of 
all  the  others. 
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MEANS  QUALITY 

.  Brown  > 


20,000,000  WOMEN  NOW  WEAR 
SHOES  CONTAINING  SOLKA  MATERIALS 


INOT  only  do  millions  walk  today  in  shoes 
containing  Onco  (made  of  Solka)  Innersoles, 
Counters,  Sock  Linings,  Quarter  Linings  and 
Box  Toes,  but  Vogue  is  featuring  the  smartest 
new  shoes  of  Swavette  (made  from  Solka).  The 
advance  trade  edition  of  Vogue  for  January 
tells  a  thrilling  story  about  the  modish  new 
models  developed  by  leading  shoe*  manufac¬ 
turers  from  woven  Swavette,  made  from  Solka. 

WOVEN  SWAVETTE 

Woven  Swavette  is  an  amazing  new  fabric.  It  is 
novel,  different  and  exclusive.  It  lends  itself  to  en¬ 
sembles  of  shoes,  handbags,  belts,  hats  and  gloves. 
Sandals  of  Woven  Swavette  are  captivating  for 
Southern,  Resort  and  Evening  wear. 


Shoes  of  Woven  Swavette 
Are  Made  by  Some  of  the  Leading 
Manufacturers  such  as : 


MORGAN  GROSSMAN.  Inc. 
35  YORK  AVE., 
BROOKLYN.  N.  Y 


SEYMOUR  TROY,  INC. 
200  VARICK  ST., 
NEW  YORK 


GARAFOLO  BROTHERS 
200  PILLARY  ST. 
BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


SCHWARTZ  &  BENJAMIN 
132  NOLL  ST.. 
BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


PINCUS  &  TOBIAS 
13  LEXINGTON  AVE. 
BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


AVON  SHOE  CO. 
47  WEST  34TH  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


TUPPER  INC. 
352  4TH  AVE., 
NEW  YORK 


New  York 

Boston 

Chicago 


St.  Louis 

rSan  Francisco 
(  Montreal 


FOUNDED  ISSa 
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WSOLKA 

GIVES  YOU  THE 
OUTSTANDING 


TISSUES 


National  Cellulose  Tissues 
are  the  only  cleansing  tis¬ 
sues  made  with  100%  Solka 
and  the  National  Cellulose 
Corporation  is  the  only 
manufacturer  of  cleansing 
tissues  authorized  to  use 
the  Solka  Seal  of  Quality. 


Finest  Facial  Tissue 


A  BEAUTIFUL  and  high  quali-  In  particular,  the  new  Cushion 
ty  line  of  better  grade  Cleans-  Sheet  is  featured.  This  consists  of 
ing  Tissues  is  made  from  Solka  hy  two  thicknesses  of  cleansing  tissue, 
the  National  Cellulose  Company,  with  a  cellulose  filler  between  them. 
These  tissues  are  all  identified  by  and  all  held  together  by  a  frilled 
the  Solka  Seal  of  Quality  on  the  edge.  This  is  packed  in  a  chintz  box. 
package. 

In  the  line  there  are  the  two  well- 
known  trade  names,  Lins  and  Facel, 
while  many  of  the  foremost  depart-  ^OLKA  imparts  softness,  purity 

ment  stores  have  these  tissues  fur-  and  remarkable  absorbency  to 
nished  for  sale  under  their  own  sanitary  napkins  and  it  is  stated 
brands.  Modess.  made  from  Solka,  is  bet¬ 

ter,  smaller,  more 
comforting  and  ab- 
solutely  safe 

Modess 

500 

York,  manufactures 


Sanitary  Napkins 


Crystal  Box — Frilled  edge  tissues 
available  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  colors 
and  counts  under  private  label 


Dispensing  Box — Frilled  edge  cleansing 
tissues  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  col¬ 
ors  and  counts  under  customer's  private 
brand. 


NATIONAL  CELLNLOSE  CORP. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  «  NEW  YORK 
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Knitted  from  Yarn 
made  from  SOLKA 


For  Your 

PAPETERIE  SOLKA 


No.  112 

Monarch  size  I  <|uire 
28  sul)stance-;-I*later  Vellum 
Hox — black  flint  and  silver 
Price  25  cents  Retail  SO  cents 


No.  105 


Standard  size — 2  quires 
28  substance  -Plater  Vellum  red 
and  white  soil-proof  leatherette 
—  hinsed  l)ox.  extra  blotter  pad 
Price  50  cents  Retail  $1.00 


No.  Ill 


No.  5  Baronial  size — 1  quire 
28  substance  —  Plater  Vellum 
white  flint  and  copjter — hinged 

l)OX 

Price  25  cents  Retail  SO  cents 


No.  113 


No.  4  Baronial  size--l  quire 
28  substance — Plater  Vellum  soil- 
proof  leatherette — hinged  box 
blue  and  silver,  green  and  gold 
Price  24  cents  Retail  50  cents 


No.  114 


No.  5  Baronial  note — 1  quire 
28  substance — Platter  Vellum — 
Box  red.  silver  and  black 
Price  23  cents  Retail  50  cents 


Promotion 

5  Outstanding  Numbers 

Every  sheet  water-marked  with  the  Solka  seal. 

Every  box  carries  the  officidT Solka  certificate. 

Rising  on  the  crest  of  Solko’s  immense  popularity  is  a  new  name 
for  Popeterie  buyers 

Novelart  Manufacturing  Co. 

With  this  announcement  the  name  Novelart  will  henceforth  play 
an  important  part  in  your  business. 

No  fancy  offices — no  high  salaried  executives — no  high  pressure 
salesmen.  All  these  savings  are  going  into  the  merchandise. 

We  will  furnish  free  during  your  Solka  Promotion  Week,  sample 
sheets  of  Solka  paper,  properly  imprinted,  to  be  handed  out  to 
your  customers  for  testing  purposes.  In  addition  we  will  furnish 
attractive  counter  displays. 

Why  not  send  for  samples  of  Solka  paper  and  compare  it  with 
the  finest  and  most  expensive  paper  you  carry  in  stock. 


NOVELART  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

509  Sixth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TERMS — 3%  10  days  f.o.b.  Nen;  York,  up  to  80c  per  c,  carload  freight  allozced. 
Orders  should  be  placed  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  to  insure  prompt  deliveries. 
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NIBROC 


MADE  FIOM  SOLKA 


IETS  not  be  too  polite  any  more.  Others 
4  have  tried  to  imitate  the  Wet-Strength 
and  other  qualities  of  these  paper  towels 
made  from  Solka.  They've  helped  them¬ 
selves  to  our  sales  talk,  but  we  defy  them 
to  match  our  product.  It  can't  be  done, 
unless  they  use  Solka  as  a  base,  and  we 
oum  Solka,  under  patented  processes.  So 
there  you  are. 


it  out.  You’ll  see  that  water  doesn’t  make 
it  come  apart.  It’s  still  a  towel,  not  shreds. 
Put  it  to  dry  somewhere.  If  you  want  to, 
you  can  use  it  later  to  dry  your  hands. 

Yes,  a  Nibroc  takes  punishment.  Who 
wants  a  towel  that  won’t.’ 

Now  try  this.  One  Nibroc,  we  say, 
wipes  dry.  See  if  that  isn’t  so.  Get  both 
hands  wet — what  we  mean  is  wet.  Wipe 
’em  dry.  Let  the  nifty,  thrifty  Nibroc  ab¬ 
sorb  the  moisture  while  you  rub.  Thrifty? 
Yes.  Because,  as  you’ll  find,  you  don’t 
need  to  use  several  at  a  time.  One  does 
the  deed. 

fOne  Nibroc 
will  absorb 
18  grams  oF 
M  water..... or 
3  times  its  own  weight 


What  we  claim  for  Nibroc  Household 
Towels,  made  from  Solka,  we  ask  you, 
we  urge  you  to  prove.  Prove  and  com¬ 
pare,  point  by  point.  We  know  that  then 
you  will  agree  that  this  is  the  towel  you 
want  to  sell — because  it  does  sell,  not 
once,  if  you  please,  but  over  and  over  and 
over  again.  Oust  another  Solka  business- 
builder). 


Now  why  do  we  show  a  picture  of  a 
woman  putting  Nibrocs  through  a 
wringer  ?  That,  friend,  is  an  actual  sketch 
of  a  girl  doing  just  that  in  a  store  window 
— washing  and  wringing  out  Nibroc 
Towels  while  the  crowds  gather.  Some 
display!  Try  it  for  yourself  and  sell 
towels  like  hot  waffles. 


Note  the  graphic  picture  showing  the 
absorptive  quality  of  Nibrocs. 


First  prove  that  the  Nibroc  leaves  no 
lint  on  face  or  hands.  See  how  pleasant  it 
feels  in  use.  You  supply  the  face  and 
hands  and  we’ll  supply  the  towels  for 
testing. 

Wet  a  Nibroc  Towel.  Crumple  it  up  in 
both  hands.  Treat  it  sort  of  rough.  Smooth 


New  York 

Boston 

Chicago 


Sc.  Louis 
San  Francisco 
Montreal 


irtUmcL^aine 


Of  course,  few  will  want  to  send  paper 
towels  to  the  laundry — but  this  shows 
how  good  Nibrocs  are. 

Shall  we  do  business?  Write  for 
samples  and  test  the  best  paper  towels 
you’ve  ever  seen.  That  will  start  a  friendly 
relationship,  we’re  sure. 


Priced  to  retail  at  15c  or  2  for  25c  ....  75  sheets  to  the  pad  ....  ask  your  jobber 
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STATLER 

HOUSEHOLD  TOWELS 

are  even  SOFTER 
and  more  ABSORBENT 
THAN  EVER 


SOM  mas 
AM  WSHAtU 


This  display  was  used  sucressfully  in  Stern  Bros. 
Jordan-Marsh  Co.,  Herht  &  Co.,  and  many  others 


Washable  Household  Towels 

TBROC 


SOLKA  CONTENT 


Washable  household  as  hand  towel — it  absorbs  grease 
Towels,  made  from  Solka,  have  and  oil  as  well  as  water.  Ideal  for 
a  real  sales  appeal  unusual  in  an  the  bathroom,  because  it  leaves  no 
item  of  this  character.  lint. 

Nibroc  Towels  have  the  distinc-  Due  to  its  high  absorbency  “one” 
tive  features  of  washability,  wet-  towel  is  usually  sufficient  for  a 
strength,  absorbency,  lintlessness  thorough  drying.  Thanks  to  “wet 
and  economy.  The  towel  has  a  strength  processing”  the  fibres  do 
multitude  of  uses  around  the  house,  not  disintegrate  when  wet  and  the 
In  the  kitchen,  for  wiping  dishes,  towels  may  be  washed  and  used 
glassware  and  metal  ware  as  well  again. 

Kitchen  Parchments 

PARCHMENT  paper  made  from  are  eliminated.  Parchment  paper 
Solka  is  packed  in  conven-  also  is  used  for  ice  box  food-wraps, 
lent  packages  for  the  household  to  its  both  purity 

trade  and  is  invaluable  in  he  ki  -  Parchments  and  similar 

chen.  Food  placed  in  it  is  cooked  products  made  from  Solka  are  man- 
in  boiling  water  and,  since  it  is  in-  ufactured  by  the  Paterson  Parch- 
soluble,  the  juices  do  not  pass  ment  Paper  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa.,  and 
through,  but  are  retained  intact.  The  by  the  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parch- 
water  cannot  enter  into  the  food  ment  Co.,  (Parchment,  Kalamazoo 
while  being  cooked.  Cooking  odors  County,)  Mich. 


The  Solka  content  increases 
the  strength,  softness  and 
ahsorhency  of  Statler  Tow¬ 
els  —  the  most  satisfactory 
household  towel  you 
.  have  ever  used.  No 

^  increase  in  cost  to 

you. 


Somerville,  Mass. 

Mfn.  or 

SXAXLER  Preferred  Tiaei 
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Patapar 


for  COOKING 

it  ml  HOUSEHOLD  USE 


BEAUTY 


PLASTICS 


OOLKA  is  used  in  molding  plas- 
^  tics  that  go  into  literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  finished  articles  such  as 
the  dome  lights  in  the  new  Fords, 
the  knobs  on  the  dashboards  of  the 
Fords,  the  rear  lights  in  the  Chrys¬ 
ler  sedans,  the  knobs  on  the  gear 
shifts  of  the  Packards,  a  lovely  new 
case  used  by  Gorham  Silver  Com¬ 
pany,  all  made  from  plastics  utiliz¬ 
ing  Solka. 

Solka  has  helped  to  produce  a  prod¬ 


uct  which  is  brilliaut  in  color,  non¬ 
fading  and  highly  translucent.  The 
finished  plastic  materials  are  not 
only  attractive  to  the  eye,  but  are 
very  strong.  While  they  will  break, 
they  are  highly  resistant  to  all  hand¬ 
ling  and  give  very  pleasing  effects 
and  novel  results  in  the  finished 
product.  Most  department  stores  sell 
these  molded  plastics  in  beautifully 
colored  bathroom  tumblers,  in 
breakfast  sets,  cereal  dishes,  cups 


Keeps  fresh  foods 
fresher 


f'  '  AND  « 

PATAPAR 

S  MADE'TftbM^' 


X  ATAPAR  made  from  SOLKA 
is  packed  in  convenient  packages 
for  the  household  trade  and  is  in¬ 
valuable  in  the  kitchen.  Food 
placed  in  it  is  cooked  in  boiling 
water  and,  since  it  is  insoluble, 
the  juices  do  not  pass  through, 
but  are  retained  intaa.  The  water 
cannot  enter  into  the  food  while 
being  cooked.  Cooking  odors  are 
eliminated.  Patapar  also  is  used 
for  icebox  food-wraps.  SOLKA 
imparts  to.  it  both  purity  and 
strength. 

To  retail  at 
and  10^  per  package 


Paterson  Parchment 
Paper  Co. 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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through  SOLKA 


and  saucers,  coasters,  children’s  sets 
and  individual  pieces,  and  also  in 
kitchenware  items  such  as  sugar 
scoops,  funnels,  measuring  cups  and 
salt  and  pepi^er  shakers.  'I'he  hril- 
liant  colors  and  beautiful  lustre  add 
ai)])peal,  and  the  articles  themselves 
fit  in  with  the  modern  trend  of 
bright  colors  and  unusual  efifects  in 
the  home. 

In  addition  to  these  individual 
pieces,  beautifully  molded  plastics 


made  from  Solka  are  obtainable  in 
pen  and  pencil  sets,  cigarette  cases, 
picture  frames,  vases,  cigar  lighters, 
radios,  razors,  telephone  index  sets 
and  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
new  items  constantly  being  intro¬ 
duced  on  the  market.  Many  of  the 
new  cocktail  shakers  have  bases  and 
tops  in  brilliant  reds  or  blues,  and 
some  entire  cocktail  sets  are  made 
from  these  plastics.  In  addition,  mil¬ 
lions  of  buttons  are  made  every  year 
for  use  by  garment  manufacturers. 


Kaotcr 

X.  f'A.C.-D.C.l 


The  Royalty 

of  RADIO 

BEAUTIFULtone,  exquisite 
reception,  artistry  in  de¬ 
sign — these  combine  in  Air 
King.  The  cabinet  is  of 
moulded  plastic  material, 
made  from  Solka. 

Furnished  in  fourteen  stand¬ 
ard  colors,  this  set  will  add  to 
thebeautyofany  surroundings. 
An  A.  C.  electric  clock  is  built 
into  this  receiver,  and  further 
adds  to  its  attraaiveness  and 
utility. 

Super  Heterodyne. ..Ameri¬ 
can-Foreign  Reception  16-52, 
180-560  Meters. ..Illuminated 
Aeroplane  Dial . . .  Full  Size 
Dynamic  ^eaker  .  . .  Vertical 
Sound  Diffusion  .  .  .  Built-In 
Antenna.  ..A.  C.  Elearic  Clock. 

COLOR  ASSORTMENT 

Walnut  •  Mahogany  •  Black 
Black  Frosted  •  Ivory  •  Ivory  Frosted 
Snow  White  •  Green  •  Green  Frosted 
Orchid  •  Orchid  Frosted  •  Blue 
Yellow  •  Red 

To  ratail  at  $39.50  Up 


SoTkA 


AIR  KING  PRODUCTS 

INC. 

27  HOOPER  STREET 
BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 
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To  Retail 
from 

»L95 

to 

»7.50 

dnc/  upwards 


SAMPLES  CHEERFULLY  SUBMITTED  BY 


CRYSTAL  LEATHER 
GOODS,  Inc. 

320  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

FORST  &  COMPANY 
253  N.  Twelfth  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FRIEDMAN-LOBEL,  Inc. 

38  West  32nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


M.  J.  FOX 

Pratt  &  Greene  Streets 
Baltimore,  Md. 

HERZ  &  KORY 

330  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

MEEKER  COMPANY 
Joplin,  Missouri 

MICHEL,  MAKSIK 
&  FELDMAN,  Inc. 

159  Madison  Avenue 
New  Yotk.N.  Y. 


ROBBINS  &  WEITZ,  Inc. 

6  East  32nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


SCHOENFELD  &  WOLF, 
Inc. 

14  East  33rd  Street 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

HARRY  S.  STONE,  Inc. 
6  East  32nd  Street 
New  York.N.  Y. 


^WAVETTE,  made  from  Solka  is  now  accepted  by  the  fore¬ 
most  handbag  manufacturers  of  America  as  the  newest, 
most  beautiful,  most  practical  material  of  the  day. 

For  1936,  these  leaders  of  the  industry  are  featuring  hand¬ 
bags  of  Swavette  to  retail  at  $1.95;  $2.95;  $7.50  and  upwards. 
In  the  higher  grade  lines.  Woven  Swavette  is  featured. 

Woven  Swavette  is  an  exclusive,  irresistible  fabric  which 
is  like  nothing  ever  seen  before,  excepting  only  hand-made 
specialty  materials,  fabulous  in  cost. 

In  the  various  price  ranges,  styles  and  colors  of  Swavette 
and  Woven  Swavette  we  are  prepared  to  supply  every  need 
of  any  handbag  department. 


/' 


Novelty  and  distinction  are 
woven  right  into  this  unusual 
fabric,  which  has  inspired  a 
splendid  group  of  new  hats. 

Gay,  light  and  flattering, 
Swavette  is  exclusively  inter¬ 
preted  by  Sally  Victor  in  a 
variety  of  original  styles 
and  color  combinations. 


SALLY  VICTOR 

18  EAST  S3rd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


SOLKA 

The  Basic  Product  that  Offers 
Productive  New  Methods 
of  Selling 

THK  new  ways  of  increas¬ 
ing  retail  sales  that  Solka 
presents  would  have  no  last¬ 
ing  importance  if  they  were 
not  founded  on  inherent 
quality.  Nor  would  they  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
But  they  are,  because  the  im¬ 
provements  in  hundreds  of 
widely  varied  products,  gain¬ 
ed  by  the  use  of  Solka,  are 
tested  and  accepted  facts. 

When  a  customer  buys  an  ar¬ 
ticle  made  from  Solka,  he  (or 
she)  is  getting  quality  and  is 
pleased  with  the  purchase  and 
buys  other  articles  containing 
Solka.  The  good  will  between 
customer  and  store  is  strength¬ 
ened  .  .  .  cemented. 

The  whole  plan  is  easily 
workable.  Write  to  Brown 
Company,  (Solka  Store  Pro¬ 
motion  Dept.)  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  if 
interested  and  get  complete 
information  about  how  to 
have  assembled  for  you  a  full 
line  of  the  Solka  products 
made  by  34  different  indus¬ 
tries  and  how  to  put  on  a 
Solka  Display  profitably. 


“The  American  Drugget” 
is  made  from 
SOLKA  YARN 


Mt  combines  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  imported  druggets 
with  their  characteristic 
patterns,  is  of  closer  and 
finer  weave  than  the  foreign 
made  goods,  and  is  made 
in  all  regular  sizes  and  col¬ 
ors  in  a  wide  range  of  up- 
to-the-minute  designs. 

A  MERCHANDISING  FEATURE 

THAT  CANNOT  BE  OVERLOOKED 

We  can  give  guick  dupli¬ 
cation  on  this  fast  selling 
item.  The  Rugget  Looms  are 
ON  OUR  SHORES.  The  Rug- 
gets  are  made  in  America. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

GIVING  SIZES  AND  COLORS 


PATCHOGUE-PIYMOUTH 
MILLS,  CORP. 

29S  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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BEETLEWARE 


ATTRACTIVE  FOR  HOME  USE  ★  BREAKFAST  SETS  ★  BRIDGE  ★  TEA 

PICNICS  *  YACHTS  *  CAMPS  ♦  SCHOOLS  ★  INSTITUTIONS 

NEW  ZEPHYR  TRAINS  AND  PAN  AMERICAN  CLIPPER  SHIPS  ARE 

BEETLEWARE  EQUIPPED 

★ 


LIGHT  *  cOlOrFuI-  *  NON-FRAGILE 


INDUSTRIAL^^  CHEMICAL  C? 


15  ELKINS  ST  So  BOSTON 
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